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THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS. chance of their being able to carry them out; and, however wonders last autumn, or, at the very latest, this spring, in the 

Tue interview between the French and Russian Emperors | this maybe, the fact of their having met at all—the fact that way of liberating Poland, should, only a few days ago, have 
at Nice, if not an important event, is at least, in the present | they are able to meet and to offer and receive civilities—is in | served as a guard of honour to the Emperor and Empress of 
dull season, an interesting incident. It is quite true that Nice | itself remarkable when we consider how short a time haselapsed | Russia while their Majesties were being entertained by the 
is not Tilsit, that 1864 is not 1806, and that the Napoleon | since Prince Gortschakoff and M. Drouyn de Lhuys were Liberator himself, If trust is not to be put in Princes when 
and Alexander of the present day are not the Napoleon and | exchanging diplomatic stabs of the most savage description. they make fair promises, it must be admitted, on the other 
Alexander who, at the beginning of the century, formed a | It was Poland, that fertile source of quarrels, that caused the | hand, that their threats of vengeance may also be often dis- 
scheme for the settlement of the Eastern question and the | bad feeling ; and now that Poland is no longer worth quar- | regarded, We all thought last year that France would stand 
partition of Europe. But the nephews of the two intimate | relling about, there is no reason why this bad feeling should ; by Poland to the last, and that if Russia refused 
allies of fifty-eight years since would probably have no objec- | any longer be entertained, It is curious to reflect that a de- | positively to listen to France's remonstrances, the consequences 
tion to renew the projects of their uncles if there were any | tachment of those very Zouaves who were to have done such | would be something awful, But the French Emperor can 
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forget and forgive. On the principle of Moliére's doctor, 
“Let me give him the senna and you shall give him the 
rhubarb"’—one Emperor will say nothing about Siberia, since 
the other has been kind enough never to say anything about 
Zambesia and Cayenne, It would be strange if the Emperor 
of Russia cared more for the Poles than the Emperor of the 
French does for his own subjects ; but, nevertheless, the French 
journals are spreading reports that he intends to be merciful 
to them, and that something will be done for Poland at the 
special request of Napoleon III, 

Probably a certain proportion of the fifty thousand exiles 
sent to Siberia and to the east of Russia will be ostentatiously 
recalled, and, without ever having been convicted of an 
offence (the case with many of them), will receive a free 
pardon, But it is not likely that reforms of any kind will be 
introduced into the government of Poland, whatever France or 
any other Power may say on the subject, The Poles have long 
declared, and declare now, that the West of Europe will not and 
cannot abandon them, The hazardous experiment, however, 
was tried in 1830, and again last year, and each time was 
found not to succeed, During these last negotiations England 
wished well to Poland, no doubt, but not to the extent of 
being prepared to go to war on her bebalf, France wished 
well to Poland, and would go to any length to assist her, pro- 
vided always that England would accompany her, which she 
knew England would not do, The truth is, neither England 
nor France, as Governments, care very much for Poland 
except as a means of frightening and, if necessary, weakening 
Russia ; and if Alexander II. and Napoleon III. come to avy 
agreement about the Poles now, it will be arrived at more for 
the satisfaction of the French people, who look upon them- 
selves as in some sort their natural protectors, than for the 
benetit of the Poles themselves. 

The French Democratic journals, that were so angry a month 
or two ago at hearing of the Prince of Wales’s intended visit 
to St. Petersburg, are now, to do them justice, equally in- 
dignant at the Emperor of lRussia’s visit to Nice, Some of 
the writers in these papers affect to know what has passed 
between the two Emperors on many subjects besides that of 
Poland—such as the evacuation of Rome, the projected 
Congress, and, of course, the Eastern question. It is more 
blessed, however, to give than to receive; and the editor of 
the Opinion Nationale, if he has not been able to obtain any 
precise information as to the views of the Emperor of Russia, 
has at least had an opportunity of communicating his own 
with reference to Poland, Russia, and the present supposed 
good understanding between Russia and France, The leaders 
of the Opinion Nationale have, it appears, been forwarded 
regularly to his Majesty by some officious friend and admirer 
of the editor; and if the Emperor of all the Russias could be 
“ snuffed out by an article,” Poland and Circassia would, ere 
now, have been avenged, 

In the meanwhile, if we were bound to form some specu- 
lation as to the meaning of the understanding that is said 
once more to exist between the two Emperors, we should not 
go back so far as Tilsit, but only to the year of the Italian 
War, when Russia and France were allied, and when Austria 
was menaced directly, and England indirectly, by their 
alliance, The Russian Emperor, after keeping away from 
St, Petersburg when the Prince of Wales was expected there, 
visits the Emperor of the French and the King of Prussia, 
but avoids Austria, A movement is going on in Italy ; there 
is a'ready a little insurrection, which may be the forerunner 
of a greater one, in Venetia; and in Vienna itself 
there is some sort of agitation, ss is sufficiently shown 
by the Foreign Minister having resigned. Since the 
annexation of Nice and Savoy, and the dismember- 
ment of Denmark, we have been gradually accustoming 
ourselves to look upon all sorts of combinations between 
Continental Powers for purposes of plunder as possible, 
and even probable, Such schemes are not likely to interest us 
very nearly ; nor is it likely that we shall be able to frustrate 
them, whatever they may be, As a general rule, however, it 
is of course a disadvantage to us that an alliance should exist 
between France and Russia, To be on good terms with France 
is the best thing for us; to be on good terms with Russia the 
next best, But to be on good terms with neither is to have 
the two united against us, We cannot, however, join in any 
Russian or in any French projects while, if France and Bussia 
have joint projects, they are convinced that they can 
execute them without troubling themselves about us, An 
alliance with England just now is not thought worth 
having by either of the two really great Powers on the Conti- 
nent; and we may have to play for some time to come the 
expensive part of “the odd man out,” 


Tue BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS FOR SEPTEMBER have been issued, 
The declared value of the exports in the month was £14,687,942, against 
£14,542,862 in September, 1863, The exports during the first nine months 
of the present year amounted to £123,404,161, against £1(4,294,713 in the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Tue LADY'’s REPENTANCE. — In the life of Dr. Raffles, just published, 
the following story is told in connection with a preaching journey in 1814 :— 
“On our from Wem to Hawkestone we passed a house, of which Mr. 
Lee told me the following occurrence :—A young lady, the daughter of the 
owner of the house, was addressed by a man who, though agreeable to her, 
was disliked by her father, Of course he would not consent to their union 
and she determined to elope. The night was fixed, the hour came, he placed 
the ladder to the window, and in a few minutes she was in his arms, 
mou ited double on a horse, and were soon at some distance from the house, 
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THE TRIAL OF MULLER. 
THE PROSECUTION. 


In our last week's Number we published the Hen nigger 
the trial of Franz Miller for the murder of Mr, ely bea 
North London Railway. Several witnesses having: z agg the 
whose evidence was much the same as that oli is already 
magistrate and Coroner, and with which the pu oh said — 
familiar, the prosecution called Jonathan Matthews, wh aes: . 

Iam acabdriver. I know Miiller. I have known him Oe acat iy 
few weeks. I became acquainted with him ata brother-in- ota 
and he has been to see me from time to time. I remember & eaeeigeie 
between him and me about a hat some time last year. It was a deiches 
latter end of November or the beginning of December, I oo. atts I 
which. I hada new hat, and he came to dine with me the — lay Ske 
bought it. He saw me with it on, and said he should like bg ats cat 
it. He looked at the hat, and put it on his ead, and it was a ane heer 
for him. He asked me what I gave for it, and I told him otra sarltager 
he should like one like it, and I told him I wonld get him one if he a dame 
I put mine on his head, and said if I got one too easy for me + Crawford: 
suit him, and he said * Yes.” I bought my hat at Mr. W ale nS iach’ 
Marylebone. ‘The lining of the hat was striped. 1 sat on Teecarnh 
on Friday evening, and on the Saturday night I went for it, an A eg! 4 
it home ina box. Miiller came for it on the Sunday week Se a: 
paid 10s, 6d. for it, Miiller did not pay for it. 1e made me a blac Shes A 
coat, which I now wear, in return, I frequently saw Miiller wearing thai Eps 
subsequently. [saw him wearing it about a fortnight aelore alge ere 
I gave a description of the hat to the police before I saw it. oi arts it 
duced (found in the train) I believe to be the same hat. It is exact ly oi i 4 
I bad the brim turned up a little. I recollect seeing a small sonnets) safes 
my houre similar to the one produced. I first saw iton the Tue ay 1Ol- 
lowing the murder. I saw a handbill, and gave the box to the acral a 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Parry—I identify the hat, not only by = 
sides of the rim being turned up—that is one thing. I had it fone. ete ne 
shop. It was as near like mine as they possibly could get it. I sai tone 
the magistrate that one of my means of identifying the hat was that about 
three weeks before the murder I noticed that it was turned up more one side 
than the other. This is the first time I have said I had it turned up when I 
bought it. Iconld not say what has become of the hat I had at the same 
time as this, I think I left it at one of the hatters where I have bought one 
of my hats since. I have had so many that I don’t recollect. I went to 
America on the 20th of July. I said before the Coroner that the next hat I 
bought was in June, at Mr. Down's, in Long-acre, and left the old one there, 
I made a mistake. I have since found out there was not a Mr. Down in 
Long-acre at the time I spoke of ; the shop had been closed. I have no idea 
whatever where is the hat like the one produced (Miiller's). I occasionally 
throw my hats in the dusthole. I said that before the Coroner. I was asked 
if I could swear to the colour of the lining of my own hats; and said could 
I could not swear to some of my own hats. I first heard of the murder 
on the Thursday in the week following. I had not heard of it before. Thad 
been out with my cab. Had been occasionally on the rank. I am not a 
public-house visitor. I might have gone into a public-house for refresh- 
ment. I went in every day. I occasionally buy a paper. I take in 
a Sunday paper. I did not see it in the paper before Thursday. 
I never saw the placard, I knew that Miiller was going to America. I gave 
information to the police on Monday, the 18th. I knew at that time Miiller 
had sailed in a sailing-ship for New York. I knew he sailed on the 14th. He 
called to bid me and my family good-by. I was out with my cab on the 
night of the 9th of July. I did say before the Coroner that it was impossible 
to say where I was. I was about somewhere. I have since found out where 
Iwas. I have been making inquiries to find out where I was, on account of 
my losing my pocket-book. (Witness here produced a letter which he said 
he had received from his employer, showing where he was on that night.) 
My master sold off. Idid not say “sold up.” The deposition was read to 
me, That was a mistake, I first saw Repsch after I had given information 
at Bow-street. Idid not see him for years previous before I gave information 
to the police. I have been a cabman eight or nine years. I have beena 
coachman, and have been in a training-stable. I was in a training-stable 
two or three and twenty years ago. I have been a cabman since that. 
Not all that time. I have been in business for myself. I have driven 
for the London General Omnibus Company. Have always been a 
driver. I have never been a coachman to a private gentleman, I 
have never becn a coachman to a Mr. Linklater, I know Mr. 
Linklater, but have never lived with him as servant. I know him by living 
in the neighbourhood. I have never been bankrupt. 1 was in business two 
years ago. I did not fail or compound with my creditors. I left business 
because I could not make it pay. I owed some money, and do now. I have 
never told my creditors that I will pay them when I get my share of the 
reward. I knew there was a reward offered, I shall expect some of it if I 
have done my duty. I should have given the information if there had been 
no reward. I never said that if I had kept’ my mouth shut a little longer 
the reward would have been £500 instead of £300. I said if it had been a 
shilling I should have done as 1 haye done. I have been convicted for 
abeconding from my situation, nothing more. I was coachman. I went on 
the “spree,” and left the coach with no one to start, and had twenty-one 
days because I could not pay. I was not at Norwich in 1851. I was in 
Norwich in 1850, Was in prison there for the twenty-one days, Nothing 
else. I don’t know the gentleman's name who tried me fer the “ spree.” I 
was tried by a jury. They tried to make it a theft, because there was a post- 


not. 


ing-book and spur and some other things in my box unknown tome. The 
lining of my hat was similar to Miiller’s. 
Re-examined by Sir R. P, Collier—1 wes convicted in 1850. I was abo. 


twenty-nine years of age. I have been in no trouble of the kind since. I 
gave information to the police on Monday, the 18th, I was passing th 

Great Western Station, and stopped to give my horse some water, and made 
some inquiries as to a handbill, and looked at the height on the bill, and 
asked the waterman what height he thought I was? I read the handbill, 
and spoke to the waterman, and went home and fetched the jeweller’s box 
produced and showed it to the waterman, The watermanand I went together 
to Hermitage-street police station, I saw Sergeant Stecr and gave the box 
tohim. At that time I gave him a description of the hat. I gave Sergeant 
Steer a piece of paper with Mrs, Blythe's address, I went to America with 
the police. I was examined on the Tuesday a‘ter I came back, before the 
Coroner. I was cross-examined as to where I had been cn the Saturday of 
the murder, and I was not prepared then to answer. 1 made some inquiries, 
and received the letter I have produced from my employer. I was in the 
rank at the Great Western Railway station from seven till eleven o'clock ; 
and, not having got a fare up to that time, I went homeward, and bought a 
joint of meat on the way home. _I went to the stable in Lisson-grove, and 
then went home, I have worn, I should say, nine or ten hats during the 
i TI have said one brim of the hat was curled up more than the other. 

t ia still so, That is in addition to its being turned up by the hatter. 


Eliza Matthews, wife of the preceding witness, described the hat 
bought for Miiller by her husband, and said that the hat found in 
the railway carriage was like it. Mr, Elvattson, foreman of Mr. 
Walker, hatter, said the hat in possession of the police was one of 
Mr, Walker's manufacture. I: had a lining which he had seen used 
by no otherhatter, Mr. Josliua Walker said he was a hatter, in 

awford-street. The hat produced was one sold in his shop. The 
lining was peculiar, and he didn’t think he had more than one or 
two hats lined in that way. 

Inspector Tanner and Sergeant Clarke, of the detective police, 
described the arrest of Miiller on board the Victoria and the dis- 
covery of Mr. Briggs'’s watch in his box. The watch Miiller said he 
hadhad ~~ years, ry the hat about twelve months, Mr. T. J. Briggs 
swore to the watch found in Miiller’s possession havin . 
to his father on the 9th of July. : — 

The evidence of Mr. Diygance, the hatter, referred to the hat 
found in Miller's possession :— 

T The last hat made for Mr. Briggs was a jittle 0 ssnie- 

was placed inside, and in the hat produced th: yoann elt Ree 
adhering to the lining. The hat had been ent from an inch to an 
inch and a half, the leather lining had also been cut down; the picce 
had been cut off, and it had been afterwards sewn together again, and 
the silk had likewise been pasted on again, It had not been cut down asa 
hatter would doit. It had been done by a person who und retood eewing. 
Except the eutting-down, the hat corresponds with the hat of Mr, Briggs. 
When a hat is made to order the name of the customer is generaliy written 
in the band of the hat, which had been taken away.—By Serjeant 
Parry : I will not swear that the hat produced is the hat I made for Mr. 
Briggs. If the piece had not been cut off, I could have told. . 

Frederick A. Thorne said he was a hat manufac 
hats for Mr. Digance. That produced he Segnalo othe 
facture ; it had his initials on it, and it was made for Mr. Digance, 


THE DEFENCE, 


The case for the prosecution having closed, Serj 
ceeded to address the jury for the defence :-— ° pape Snr ee 


He said he was sustained in the performs 
firm and unshaken conviction that tte young man at en ee 
fair and impartial verdict, and he had the greatest faith in the righteousness 
of the verdict which would be delivered on the evidence which had be : 
adduced. He pledged himself to demonstrate that upon the evidence adduced, 
the prisoner at the bar, The jury ought to epdiperrs iy beg nile of 
the prisoner as if with their physical eyes they had witnessed the ccnantisal 


evidence was frequently of the 
chain was complete and not a 


single link was wanting. Points on which the prosecution 


here were four 


relied—first, the hat found in the railway carriage ; second, the hat found 
in the prisoner's box ; third, the watch ; and fourth, the chain. Now upon 
all these points he would show the jury that the evidence was unsatisfactor 

and incomplete, It had not been clearly shown that Miiller ever had a hat 
like that which was found, and, even if he had, that the hat found was 
his, Mrs. Repsch was the principal witness on this point; but she had not 
noticed any other person, while she had devoted special attention to Miiller. 
He had watched Mrs. Repech giving her evidence, and she had given it 
vehemently ; though he could not charge her with perjury. 

With regard to the evidence of Matthews, he thought it was 
absolutely worthless as affecting the prisoner. 

He did not assert that Matthews was a murderer or a party to the murder. 
If he did so he should be a disgrace to his profession ; for it was only known 
to Him to whom all hearts were open and from whom no secrets were hid 
who was the murderer; but it was undoubtedly true that suspicion had 
pointed her finger at him, and it was equally clear that his evidence was of 
the most unsatisfactory character. His descriptions of the hat were loose 
in the extreme, and he only remembered it because it was turned up at the 
eide by his direction, But he had told a different tale now, and said he had 
recognised the hat in consequence of Miiller having lifted it off constantly 
on one side. Matthews said he was certain that the hat found in the railway 
carriage was Miiller’s; but he admitted that he had left his own hat at the 
hatter's when he bought another, and that hat might have got into the pos. 
session of some other person who actually committed the murder, 


The learned Serjeant commented upon the ignorance of Matthews 
in reference to the murder for so many days, especially when the 
care had appeared in all sorts of ways—at the Coroner's courts, 
before police magistrates, and in police courts, 

There was, he contended, no unmistakable proof that the hat produced 
belonged to Miiller. There might be suspicion, but suspicion, and even strong 
suspicion, in a case like the present, must be cast aside. He (the learnej 
serjeant) regretted to find that Mtiller had made statements inconsistent with 
the truth. He was a vain, boastful man, and it could not be denicd that, in 
reference to his own affairs, he had said many things which were not strictly 
true. There was no object in many of those statements. He could have no 
possible object in saying he was going to America for Messrs. Hodgkinson, 
at £150 per annum; and he asked them not to place any reliance on the 
statements of a vain, boastful young man, It could not be proved that the 
hat in question ever belonged to Mr. Briggs. He should show them that the 
fact of the hat being cut down was no evidence of guilt on the part of Miiller, 
as he should prove that the cntting down of hats in this way was a commoi 
practice in the secondhand trade. 


Then, with regard to the watch and chain, Miiller had to contend 
against the fact that he had told untruths about them, 

This possession of the watch and chain was certainly a mystery, but there 
were many mysteries in the world which would never be cleared up. No 
doubt, in buying the watch and chain at the docks Miiller must have known 
that he was doing a very wrong thing ; but where was there a place more 
likely than the docks where a young man at Miiller’s age might be more 
easily deluded into the purchase of such articles? That he had money in 
his possession had been proved by Haffa, and that money must have gone 
somewhere, for he had only 11s, in his possession when he was arrested on 
the Victoria. He contended that there was sufficient evidence to show that 
Miiller was at the docks on Monday. It was shown that he had left Mrs, 
Blythe's at eight o’clock, and it was ten o’clock when he called upon Mr, 
Death. After proceeding to the docks and making the purchases, Miiller 
might have become suspicious about the purchase he had made, and, being 
suspicions, he had gone to Mr, Death's to ascertain the value of the property, 
and, if possible, effect an exchange. 

Referring to the dress the prisoner wore on various occasions, the 
learned Serjeant said that it would not be a very wonderful thing 
to an ordinary mind that a man should wear a dark pair of trousers 
on the Saturday and a light pair of trousers on the Monday, 

But the prosecution had endeavoured to construe every fact to the pre- 
judice of the prisoner; and the inference attempted to be forced upon the 
jury was that Miiller had made away with the pair of black trousers, He 
might have sold those trousers on the vessel, and that was a very likely 
thing, for he was a man who was always buying, selling, and chaffering. 
He had offered to the jury what he thought a not unreasonable interpretation 
of the prisoner’s ings; and, with the exception of the false state- 
ments he had made, his conduct had been straightforward and open to the 
world. At the docks he gave his right name, although he was said to 
have committed a great murder. On the previous Saturday he pledged 
everything in his own name, and when at sea he wrote a natural and credi- 
table letter to his friend, Mr, Blythe, in London, All this seemed quite 
inconsistent with a guilty mind, iiller had declared, when arrested, that 
he never was on that line, and that statement there had been no attempt to 
contradict, 

There was one part of the case which he almost defied them to 
reconcile with the prisoner's guilt. 

Mr. Briggs was a man five feet eight or nine inches high, strong, and in 
robust health, to whom the prisoner at the bar was a mere stripling. The 
distance between Bow and Hackney-wick was one mile 144 yards, and tho 
body was found within 700 yards from Hackney-wick station, All this 
attack, and the body dr across the carriage—all in a minute and a 
half! Could they believe that so slight a young man could have committcd 
such a ceries of acts in a time so short? Could that struggle, which ended 
in the death of a powerful man, have beem perpetrated by the young man 
at the bar? The gentlemen of the jury had their eyes about them, and 
they were properly able to judge on that point for themselves. Such an 
impression on their minds, if they believed it, would negative all the cir- 
cumstantial evidence in the world. He could only imagine that such a 
crime could have been committed by men well accustomed to traffic in 
robbery, and, if necessary, to secure themselves by blood. He could imagine 
two such men, attracted by the gold watch and chain and the 
bag, following Mr. Briggs and attacking him for the purpose of 
securing his property. But this young man was a person of a 
peaceful disposition, of kindly habits; and yet it was said of him that 
it was he who had committed this awful crime. He contended that 
it was impossible for human credulity to believe that the young man Miiller 
could have committed the murder under such circumstances, He maintained, 
moreover, that the murderers of Mr. Briggs, whoever they were, came with 
their own weapons ; and that the murder was not committed by means of 
the stick which was found in the If this were an ordinary case of 
trade of any kind, or a miserable disput¢ between the dust cart and brick 
cart, he should be allowed to sum the evidence; but, as it was a case of life 
and death, he was precluded from doing so. The learned Serjeant said he 
shou!d call Mr, Lee, who saw two persons with Mr. Briggs in the carriage at 
Bow-street. You have been told that Miiller (said the learned Serjeant) was 
going to see his sweetheart. He did go to see a girl of the town who did not 
know him by his right name. Mrs, Jones, the landlady of the girl, will say 
on that night, after nine o'clock, he went to her house in the neighbourhood 
of Vassail-road, and asked for the girl, who wasout. He talked for ten 
minutes. Hehad onaslipper. Next morning Mrs. Jones told Eldred that 
her Frenchman had been, The way Mrs. Jones and Eldred fixed the date is 
by a telegraphic message. I hold in my hand that telegram, which was 
received by the girl, on the 9th, from @ friend, saying he would come on the 
next day (Sunday). If he proved that Miiller was there at nine o'clock, it 
would interpose another element of great doubt. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry then proceeded to call witnesses for the 
defence, the first being Mr. Lee, who saw and spoke with Mr, 
Briggs at the Bow station on the night of the murder. There were 
then two men in the carriage with him, neither of whom resembled 
Miiller, Mr. Lee was severely cross-questioned as to why he did not 
come forward to state what he knew of his own motion, but waited 
till sought for by the police, and his answer that he did not wish to 
be bothered by appearing as a witness was severely animadverted 
on by the Solicitor-General. 

Following Mr. Lee's evidence, one or two experts in the hat trade 
were produced to give evidence respecting the cutting down of the 
hat, which was so important a link in the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion, but it pee ne important result either one way or the 
pow Soa tters ‘espero each other, one admitting that the 

ng down o ion might have been performed by a person “in 

the trade,” whilst another repudiated it as “scamping work,” and 
quite inadmissible in the regular mode of doing business. Both, 
however, thought that it might have been done in compliance with 
a recent change in the fashion, and that a hatter having a stock of 
high-crowned hats on hand might cut them down to the present 
mode, and sell them in the ordinary way of business. Next came 
the alibi, about which so much previous curiosity had been excited, 
and upon which the hopes of the defence mainly rested. A miserable 
old woman, the keeper of a lodging-house for “Jadies who received 
——— * was put up in the box to avow in the face of the world 
er participation in a trade of which even she evidently felt ashamed. 
Her evidence was clear and collected, and it was admitted when 
she went down that the counsel for the Crown had “made nothing 
out of her” by a most searching, but still gentlemanly and for- 
bearing, cross-examination. ‘“ Miss” Eldred, the female ‘ friend” of 
Miiller, had lived with her at Stanley Cottage, Brixton, She (the 
witness) remembered the 9th of July well, because on that day her 
lodger received a telegram from another “friend,” and it was on the 
telegram evening that ‘‘ Mr. Miller” called. She fixed the hour of 
his visit, because Miss Eldred, whom he came to see, left home at 
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: asking the hour as she went ont, the witness had given 
nine, bay ba a kitchen clock. This was the pinch of the defence, 
ve, Mr. Briggs’s murder having taken place at three minutes to 


Miiller to have traversed the distance from Brixton to 
he Fenchurch-street station in time to have been the; perpetrator. 
Eldred herself was then sworn, and was the object of general 
sriosity. 5 
Ee about thirty years of age. 
testimony of 


vevented her stating a fact which would have materially assisted the | 


—namely, that her landlady told her on the following 
poser that Miller had been to see her, and when. 


THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL'S REPLY AND THE CHIEF BARON'S 
SUMMING-UP, 

The reply of the Solicitor-General upon the whole case was a 
masterpiece of legal dissection He took the witnesses for the 
defence seriatim, and completely disparaged their testimony in the 
estimation of the jury. But it was in the dissection of the alibi that 
the honourable and learned gentleman most successfully showed his 
readiness, skill, and acumen, With excellent taste, he did not seek 
to influence the jury by a single word relative to the degraded cha- 
racters of the alibi witnesses. He took their facts as facts, and with 
extraordinary dexterity endeavoured to show that they were the 
strongest confirmation of his case. It was a question of minutes, 
and by frittering away a few minutes from the time fixed by 
the landlady of Stanley Cottage for the visit of Miiller, he 
showed that he would have had just time to get from Brixton 
to Fenchurch-street, jump into the carriage with Mr. Briggs, and 
thus be on the spot to commit the murder. He ridiculed the mute 
evidence of the “alibi clock,” as he named it. There was 
always, he reminded the jury, a clock in an alibi; and, of course, a 
clock figured here. It was the duty of the Solicitor-General to tear 
the defence to pieces, and he did it effectually and inexorably, but, 
at the same time, in the best taste and with an ability which must 
add conaiderably to the honourable and learned gentleman's already 
high professional reputation. 

iiller kept his seat and looked perfectly composed whilst the 
Solicitor-Generai was weaving the web of death round him, and 
had to be tapped on the shoulder by the tumkey to make 
him stand up whilst the Lord Chief Baron delivered his 
charge. His Lordship retired at the termination of the repl 
for the Crown, and it was generally thought that the laborious tas’ 
of summing up this protracted and remarkable case would have 


it was held that it would have been physically im- | 


Foreign Jntelligence, 


FRANCE. 

_ The visit of the Emperor Napoleon to the Czar, at Nice, was 
limited to one day. On Saturday the Emperor set out on his return, 
stopping at Toulon to inspect the squadron and at Lyons to review 
the troops. On Sunday he was at Marseilles, and on Monday 
evening he returned to St. Cloud. 

Several Algerian tribes are reported to have made their submission 
to the French, but the insurrection is not altogether at an end; for 
it is added that several columns are to take the offensive about the 
5th inst., to make simultaneous attacks upon the insurgents of the 
south from different sides, and thus to cut off their retreat. This 
plan is expected to produce decisive results, 


ITALY. 

King Victor Emmanuel, being convinced of the necessity for 
great economy in the public administration, and desirous of co- 
operating personally in the task which the Ministry have to 
encounter, has spontaneously renounced three millions and a half of 
his civil list in favour of the State. 

The Committee of the Chamber of Deputies have pronounced in 
favour of the Convention and of the transfer of the capital to 
Florence, 

Intelligence received from Venetia represents the movement of 
the armed bands in the province of Udine as having now dwindled 
down to “comparative” insignificance. It is stated that an attempt 
had been made to induce Garibaldi to join the movement by com- 
promising one of his sons, Several journals have been seized for 
publishing a proclamation of a committee requesting assistance for 
Venetia. 

The Perseveranza of Milan publishes a telegram from Rome, 
which states that the Pontifical troops, with the exception of the 
gendarmes, are to be disbanded. The Opinione of Turin, however, 
discussing this telegram, states that, according to its own informa- 
tion, Cardinal Antonelli has resolved upon not disbanding the 
Pontifical army, but intends transforming the troops of the line into 


gendarmes, 
AUSTRIA. 

The reported resignation of Count Rechberg and the appointment 
of Count Mensdorff-Pouilly as his successor are confirmed. The 
new Foreign Minister is of liberal tendencies, and it is expected that 
a change will take place inthe domestic as well as the foreign policy 


of Austria. 
CERMANY AND DENMARK, 
The treaty of peace between Denmark and Austria and Prussia 
was signed in Vienna on Sunday afternoon. The ratification of the 


| treaty will take place within three weeks, but the Prussian 


been left to the junior Baron. Whilst his Lordship was absent the , 


gaol Chaplain appeared on the bench in his canonicals, and at the 


sudden entrance of the rev. gentleman a sort of premonitory , 


shudder ran through the court, it being one of the duties of this 
functionary to add, “ And may the Lord have mercy on your soul” 
to the sentence of death pronounced by the Judge. His Lordship's 
charge, the ability of which well sustained the title by which the 
Lord Chief Baron holds a front place in our extraordinary national 
list of distinguished octogenarians, showed from the very first word 
tbat his conviction of the prisoner's guilt was complete ; while at 
the same time the Judge was most anxious to impress on the ju 
the duty of forming their judgment for themselves upon the evi- 
dence, 
THE VERDICT AND SENTENCE. 


The Chief Baron spoke for about an hour. The jury were not 
more than a quarter of an hour in considering their verdict, and it 


was evident that they only retired for decency’s sake. They found | 


the prisoner guilty, and then just as the shades of evening were 
beginning to close in over the always dim and dismal court, the signal 
that the last sad scene of the trial was approaching was given by 
Baron Martin placing on his head the hideously grotesque black cap 
which tells that the wearer is about to pass the doom of violent 
and untimely death on a hapless fellow-creature. The Chief 
Baron held his handkerchief to his eyes while his learned 


brother was speaking, but the latter, concealing by a strong | 


effort the pity which all who knew him was sure he felt, spoke 
sternly and firmly, He said that he had never been more satisfied 
of the guilt of a prisoner; had he been on the jury he would have 
unhesitatingly joined in the verdict ; and he felt it his duty to speak 
thus explicitly in order that the prisoner at the bar should not in- 
dulge in any vain hopes of reprieve, but should prepure for a violent 
death within a very few days. When his Lordship had concluded, 
all eyes were turned towards the dock where Miiller stood, flushed, 
but with unmoved countenance. His apparent tranquillity was 
evidently the result of the extremest nervous tension, and close 
observers could see that his lips moved although his voice 
could pe no utterance. Like a piece of clockwork, he turned 
suddenly round and disappeared down the dock; but imme- 
diately after the officer, in whose custody he was, came back 
and said that the prisoner wished to say a few words, He came to 
the front of the dock, and all eyes and ears were concentrated upon 
his look and words, Slowly and distinctly, with the accent of a 
foreigner, but in pure English, he said, ‘I complain not of the sen- 
tence, for I know the laws of England ; but I have been condemned, 
not upon true, but upon false evidence.” For a few minutes there 
was bustle, excitement, and conversation ; everyone was comparing 
notes with everybody else, and there were a hundred different ver- 
sions of the prisoner's few words ; and then the court was cleared. 

Monday, the 14th instant, has been fixed for the execution. The 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex communicated this fact to the 
prisoner on Monday last, when he received the intimation with 
perfect calmness, movement, it is said, is on foot to attempt to 
obtain a commutation of the sentence, on the ground that the 
murder was not premeditated, but was the result of sudden 
temptation, There is no probability of this movement being 
attended with success, 


UNPOPULARITY OF GENERAL GRANT.—General Grant is becoming more 
‘nd more unpopular in his army every day. He i; less frequently men- 
tioned by his proper title than by the opprobrious nicknames of “ Granny 
Grant,” “* Buteher Grant,” and “Bummer Grant.” It is by the New York 
Tegiments and the regulars that the Lieutenant-General is most roundly 
abused. A private letter from a member of the 114th New York Volunteers, 
how stationed at Fort Duquesne, on the extreme Federal left before Peters- 
burg, states that a few days ago Grant, Butler, and Meade were riding by 
in a covered waggon (to “avoid the presence of the men's enthusiasm,” the 
letter says), when a soldier in the road shouted to a comrade on the rampart 
of the fort, “ Here comes Grant!" The walls of the fortification were im- 
mediately lined with soldiers, who, as soon as the vehicle reached a point 
‘irectly opposite them, united in @ tremendous groan, and the groan, the 
letter adds, was several times repeated.— New York Letter. 

P A Brave LAp.—The Charleroi journals relate the following instance of 
ortitude on the part of alittle boy only eight years old, the son of a labourer 
hamed Malhaux, living at Farcicnnes (Belgium). One evening, a few weeks 
Since, he was sent by his mother to fetch a loaf from a baker's on the oppo- 
1s side of the railway. On his return, when passing a level crossing about 
ts paces from the Farciennes station, he saw a train approaching, and in 

‘alarm stumbled and fell. He nevertheless had the presence of mind to 
Toll into the space between the rails and lie stil’, Unhappily, the clearing- 
iron Caught his blouse and dragged him along till the train stopped at the 
tation, but the wheels had, meanwhile, passed over one of his arms and cut 
“peerly off. When liberated, he exclaimed, looking at his mangled limb, 
Fe ray do not tell mother!” and asked the bystanders to fetch bis loaf. It 
; es Jound necessary to amputate the arm, and, chloroform having beon 
ee plied without inducing insensibility, he bore the operation with the 
} Most courage, and only asked once or twice if the surgeons would soon 
wpe Gone. His arm is now healing, and the little fellow has returned to 

ool as gay and cheerful as his companions, 


troops will only evacuate Jutland at the expiration of twenty-one 
days after that event, during which period Prussia will continue to 
retain all her former power in the province. It is asserted that the 
round sum to be paid by Denmark to satisfy the claims of the 
duchies on the public property will amount to 8,500,000 rigs- 
dalers, and that she will also have to pay an indemnity for all the 
captured shipping. 

he Danish Rigsraad has been convoked for the 5th of November 


(this day). 
GREECE. 

The Greek National Assembly has closed its debate upon the new 
Constitution, and the draught has been read over and adopted, 
The members of the minority are believed likely to decline to sign 
the constitution. Various accounts report that a message of the 
King, urging the Assembly to complete its deliberations, has been 
received with satisfaction by the majority of the Greek people. It 
is added that there was some expectation that the minority of the 


TY Assembly might endeavour to stir up a revolt, but that measures 


had been taken to render such an attempt abortive. 


MEXICO. 

Cortinas, the leader of the Liberal party in Mexico, has given in 
his adhesion to the Emperor Maximilian unconditionally. The 
Emperor was away in the interior, but was expected to return 
shortly to the capital. 

JAPAN. 


The Allies have made a successful attack on Prince Nangato’s 
forts, and the Japanese have, in consequence, agreed to open the 
Straits of Simonosaki. 

INDIA. 


On the 5th ult, Calcutta was visited by a terrific hurricane, which 
inflicted great damage to the shipping in the river, and also to pro- 
aa onshore. The British India Company have lost five vessels 

y the tempest. Several of the mail-steamers were driven on shore, 
and sastained damage. The Paris papers publish a telegram from 
Calcutta, giving the following details of the destruction caused by 
the hurricane :—“A hundred and ten ships were wrecked and 
12,000 persons drowned. The total loss is estimated at 200,000,0008, 
A great portion of the city was inundated, and the villages border- 
ing on the river were under water.” 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
WAR NEWS. 

Our advices from New York are to the evening of the 22nd ult. 
On the morning of the 19th Generals Longstreet and Early 
attacked and surprised General Sheridan's army, which was ted 
on the north bank of Cedar Creek, near Strasburg (and, during 
the absence of General Sheridan at Winchester, was under the com- 
mand of General Wright), and drove it in confusion, with the loss 
of many prisoners, twenty-four cannon, and much other material, 
to Middletown, four miles distant. A pause in the conflict occurred, 
apparently on the part of the Confederates, to prepare for a 
final charge, during which General Sheridan arrived on the 
field. He immediately assumed the command, reorganised 
his scattered forces, repulsed the Confederate assault, countercharged 
with nearly his whole line, and after an obstinate contest forced 
back the Confederates beyond the lost ground and recaptured 
Strasburg. Darkness terminated the battle, and during the night 
the Confederates retired towards Woodstock. No official report of 
the killed and wounded upon either side had been published, but 
newspaper correspondents state the Federal loss at 5000. Sheridan 
claims to have captured 1600 prisoners and fifty guns, including 
those previously taken from his army by the Confederates. The 
Federal General Bidewell had been killed, and Generals Wright, 
Grover, and Ricketts wounded. The Confederate General Ramseur 
was wounded and captured, and had since died. 

The Washington Government were urging on General Grant the 
necessity of obtaining some decided military success previous to the 
presidential election, Secretaries Stanton and Fessenden having 
visited the camp for the purpose, ‘The General made an attempt 
against the Confederate works near the Darby Town Road, and his 
troops, amounting to two divisions, were repulsed with considerable 
loss, No further movements in the neighbourhood of Richmond 
and Petersburg had occurred. 

Hood recaptured Resaca on the 12th and Dalton on the 14th, 
taking prisoners the entire Federal garrisons at both places and 
destroying large sections of the railway. On the lth he occupied 


Lafayette. Sherman was reported following Hood, who had 
retreated southward. One corps of Sherman’s army was at 
Lafayette. Southern despatches indicate that Hood was about to 


change his base of operations to North Alabama, where he would 
be joined by Beauregard, for the prosecution of the campaign 
against Huntsville, Alabama, Walker's trans-Mississippi division 
had crossed the river to reinforce General Hood, 

Price was continuing his career in Missouri, and had captured 
Glasgow and several other places. 


action of importance had occurred, Great excitement existed in 
K ansas, and the militia had been called out under the belief that 
the invasion of the State was imminent, 


Rosecranz and other Federal | 
Generals were reported to be massing troops against him, but no | 


291 


GENERAL NEWS, 

President Lincoln had made a speech stating that some persons 
had construed certain remarks of Mr, Seward into a threat that if 
he (Mr, Lincoln) was defeated in the presidential clection he would 
do what he could to ruin the Government. Others had interpreted 
the fact of the Chicago Convention not adjourning sine Jie as an inti- 
mation that if their nominee were selected he would at once seize 
the control of the Government, The people, Mr. Lincoln said, need 
not be uneasy on either point, since their will, constitutionally ex- 
pressed, must be law for all. ; 

The Democratic presidential electors of Tennessee recently waited 
upon Mr, Lincoln, and petitioned for a modification of Governor 
Johnston's test oath and the guarantee of non-interference by the 
military in the November elections, They were summarily dis- 
missed with the assurance that Mr. Lincoln “intended to manage 
his side of the presidential contest in his own way, and that he 
expected the friends of George B, M'Clellan to manage their side 
in their way.” 

The steamer Roanoke was reported to have been captured by the 
Confederate Lieutenant Brain, who took her to Bermuda, where he 
landed the passengers and burned the Roanoke off the harbour. 
Afterwards Lieutenant Brain returned to Bermuda with his crew in 
boats, when he was arrested by the British authorities. 

Several dry-goods and other merchants in Washington and 
Baltimore had been arrested and imprisoned in Washington by 
order of Mr. Stanton. The charge against them was believed to be 
contraband trading. 

Major-General Birney, who left his command at Deep Bottom on 
the 10th in consequence of an attack of typhus fever, had died at 
Philadelphia. 

The Richmond Enquirer recommends a conscription ; also, that 
all negroes arming should be made free. The paper thinks the 
people will call upon the next Congress to provide for it by law. 
The Confederate Government of Louisiana also recommends arming 
the slaves. 

Twenty-tive armed men arrived at St. Albans, Vermont, robbed 
the bank, killed two citizens, and afterwards left in the direction of 
Canada. They were subsequently captured, and the money r- 


covered, The Canadian authorities assisted in arresting them. 
IRELAND. 
TRIAL OF A BARRISTER FOR SHOOTING A BAILIFF.—Mr. O'Dell, an 


Irish barrister, who shot a bailiff's messenger that had come to take his 
goods in execution, was tried before the Criminal Court of Dublin last week. 
The trial lasted three days, There was no dispute as to the facts of the 
murder ; but it was contended that the prisoner was insane at the time he 
shot the man. Tke jury took this view, and on Saturday they returned a 
verdict acquitting the prisoner on the ground of insanity. 

Farat RAILWAY ACCIDENT.—A fatal accident occurred on the Midland 
Great Western Railway on Saturday evening last to the down train from 
Dublin to Galway. When about two miles from Ballinasloe, on the Dublin 
side, a third-class carriage in immediate connection with the engine ran off 
the rails and was propelled down the embankment, throwing the tender off 
the rails and breaking the coupling between the tender and train, The 
engine ran a considerable distance in advance of the train ; the carriages 
following propellcd the first carriage with so much force that it ran down 
the embankment into the adjoining field, dragging the others after it and 
overturning the first and second class carriages, which were shattered to 
pieces. Mr. Glanville, a builder, of Ballinasloe, anda mason, named Henry, 
were killed. Five persons received serious injuries, and twenty others 
sustained slight contusions, 


THE PROVINCES. 

A LUXURIOUS FOXx.—Some few days ago a sly fox entered the dwelling. 
house of Mr. Arnold, Catas Farm, near Heather. He made his entrance 
through the parlour window, and went, very orderly, up stairs to bed. While 
having a sweet repose, the housekeeper opened the room door, and, to her 
surprise, observed Reynard—who she thought was a dog—in bed. She in- 
formed the master of the fact ; but he not taking much notice of it, she told 
the ploughman, who went to see if the intruder had made his exit, but he 
had not. The ploughman then informed the waggoner, who immediately 
went, with club in hand, to defend himself, Reynard was still asleep, and 
the waggoner dealt him a heavy blow on the head and killed him while in 
his cosy position. 

THE DISTRESS IN THE CoTTON DISTRICTS.—On Monday the Earl of 
Derby presided at a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Central Relief 
Fund, in the Townhall, Manchester. The secretary reported that £230 7s, 5d. 
had been received during the past week, and that the balance at the bank 
was £101,667 16s, 11d, A series of suggestions for the more general em- 
ployment of cotton operatives under the Public Works Act was read by the 
noble chairman. Mr. Farnall presented his weekly report, stating that the 
increase of persons receiving relief in the twenty-seven unions, in the week 
ending Oct. 21, was 2247. After a statement relating to the accounts of the 
local committees by the secretary, several grants from the funds were voted. 

ELOPEMENT OF A YOUNG LADY.—A young lady has disappeared from 
Mamhead, near Dawlish, under circumstances which have greatly distressed 
her parents. She is the danghter of the head of one of the most respectable 
and well-to-do families in the neighbourhood, is nineteen years of age, and 
has been an object of marked admiration on account not only of her personal 
charms, but of her fascinating manners and educational accomplishments, 
No pains had been spared to cultivate the intellectual parts of one whose fine 
figure and handsome face had rendered her the pride of the family, On 
Thursday morning week she was missed from her room, and inquiries were 
immediately set on foot to discover her whereabouts. From what has been 
ascertained at the Dawlish railway station and elsewhere, there is too much 
reason to believe that this young lady has been accompanied in her flight by 
a young man, only about eighteen years of age, who has been up to a week 
ago working for the family as a farm labourer. He was discharged last 
week, but was subsequently seen near the house. The friends of the youth 
live at Jersey, and it is supposed that the couple have already or will soon 
direct their steps thither. 

UNIVERSITY FOR WALES.—Several public meetings have been held in 
Carmarthenshire within the last few days to promote the establishment of 
high-class colleges and a university for Wales. The principal meeting 
was held in the county town of Carmarthen, the Mayor of Carmarthen pre- 
siding. A resolution having been passed approving the effort now being 
made to secure high-class educational institutions in Wales, it was resolved— 
“That as the colleges and University proposed to be established (while their 
Christian character will be amply secured by examination in the evidences 
of Christianity in the original languages of Scripture) are purely 
non-sectarian, and offer equal advantages on equal terms to all, 
this meeting is of opinion that they are peculiarly suited to the cir- 
cumstances and needs of the Principality, and worthy of the coun- 
tenance and support of all sections of the people.” In supporting this 
resolution the Rev. Dr. Nicholas, secretary to the London Committee, ex- 
plained that what was proposed attempting was the establishment of two 
new colleges, each to have half a dozen professors, and one to be in North 
and the other in South Wales. It was proposed to unite Lampeter Collece 
in the confederacy, and that Llandovery School, Brecon College, and the 
superior old grammar schools in the country, if they came up tothe standard 
of education, should all be affiliated, as it were, to the University. The pro- 
moters had commenced with a fund of £50,000 to start with. It had not 
yet been decided where the colleges were to be situated or where the University 
was to have its centre, All the resolutions were carried unanimously, and 
local committees were appointed in each town in which meetings were held. 


MOSCOW. 

Moscow (Russian Moskwa), the former capital, and now the 
second city, of the empire, famous as the scene of the discomfiture 
of Napoleon I. in 1812, stands on the banks of the river of the same 
name, and is 397 miles south-east of St. Petersburg. The city covers 
a large circular area, and consists of the Kremlin, or citadel, sur- 
rounded by other quarters, inclosed by walls, beyond which are 
several suburbs, _ Since 1812 it has been rebuilt on a regular plan, 
but is still mostly of wood. The principal edifices were the 
Kremlin, the ancient residence of the Czars, and now replaced by 
a magnificent structure, the new Kremlin, completed in 1450, com- 
prising several palaces, and ornamented with the finest statuary and 
sculpture; the orphan hospital, bazaar, cathedral, and the church 
of the Annunciation, in which the Sovereigns of Russia are re- 
crowned; the church of Ivan Veliki, with a belfry 269 ft. high, 
The great bell of Moscow, 21 ft. high, 20 ft. in diameter, and weigh- 
ing 18 tons 2ewt. 11b., long buricd under the soil, was raised and 
placed on a pedestal in 1836, Moscow is supplied with water by 
means of an aqueduct nine miles in length, is the residence of the 
wealthiest and most ancieut noble families, the seat of a section 
of the Senate, of a military perenne peerel, and of a regency, or 
council of administration. It has an arsenal, containing arms for 
1000 infantry and 1000 cavalry, and an immense hall for exercising 
the troops in wet weather. The University, founded in 1755, had, 
in 1851, 124 profewsors and 821 students, Moscow bas a public 
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IRON BRIDGE ACROSS THE MOSKWA, AND THE CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, MOSCOW. 
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ratory, a botanic garden, and numerous scientific and llterary 
ufactures comprise cottons, woollens, and silks, in which 
steam machinery is employed. In 1841 it had 566 factories, with 40, weavers, 
It has also manufactories of carpets, jewellery, and trinkets. From its central 
situation, and its communication by water with all the principal cities and ports 
of the empire, its trade is immense. A railway connects it with St. Petersburg. 
Moscow, founded in the middle of the twelfth century, was sacked by theMoguls in 
1232 and 1 From the middle of the fourteenth century it was considered the 
capital of Russia. It was taken by the Poles in 1611. In 1703 Peter the Great 
transferred his residence to St. Petersburg; but Moscow was still regarded by the 
Russians as the capital of their empire. It was occcupied by the French in 1812; 
but, after the Battle of Borodino, the Russian General set it on fire and thus 
compelled the French to commence their disastrous retreat. 

The Palace of the Kremlin, together with the numerous gardens and churches 
scattered over the city, give Moscow a singularly picturesque effect. The city is 
divided, by the River Moskwa, into two parts, between which communication is 
established by several bridges. (The new iron bridge, and the Church of the 
Redeemer, it will be observed, form conspicuous objects in our Picture.) The 
southern part of the city and the hill called the Sperlingsberg are surrounded by 
gardens, The Sperlingsberg, it may be mentioned, is celebrated as having been 
the point whence Napoleon I., with his army, entered Moscow. The great cathedral 
being a monument erected in commemoration of the deliverance of the country 
from the French invasion, it was originally intended that it should stand on the 
Sperlingsberg. That idea was, however, abandoned in consequence of formidable 
impediments which stood in the way of its fulfilment. The sandy soil rendered it 
difficult to make a solid foundation, the scaffoldings continually gave way, and 
the damp created sickness among the workmen, who were encamped by thousands 
in the open country. The result was that the site on the Sperlingsberg was 
relinquished, and it was determined to erect the church within the boundaries of 
the city. The edifice is one of imposing grandeur, and has been constructed at vast 
expense ; the cost of gilding the cupolas and cross alone amounted to 1,170,000 
silver roubles, The building was commenced in 1837. 


A MONSTER IRON SHIELD FOR RUSSIA. _ 

WHEN, some three or four years ago, the value of iron as a defence against artillery 
began to attract a large share of public attention, Messrs. Hughes and Lancaster 
formed the idea of constructing embrasures and casemates for heavy guns of thick 
plates of iron that would resist ordinary shot and shell, and at the same time 
afford an unusual degree of protection to the men working the guns. Since this idea 
was first entertained the enormous increase in the power of artillery has led to cor- 
responding increase in the thickness of the armour-plating: and the embrasure, 
originally designed of comparatively light plates, has now grown up into a solid 
wall of iron, fifteen inches in rt Mg One of these formidable works has just 
been completed for the Russian Government by the Millwall Ironworks Company, 
and on Saturday last a considerable amount of interest was shown by a number 
of engineers and officers of thetwo services who were invited to examine it pre- 
viously to its being shipped for Cronstadt. 


This Shield is intended for the defence of the Cronstadt forts, As an experi- 
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ment, it will first be placed on the parapet of one of the outer forts, and. if it 
answer all requirements, it will take the place of the ordinary military embrasures, 
The immense structure, which is 43 ft. Gin. long and 10 ft. high, is built up of bars 
of wrought iron, 12 inches by 12, rolled with a rebate, or projection, on one side 
and a corresponding groove on the other, while at the back a dovetailed rib, which 
projects three inches, runs the whole length, thus making a total thickness 
of 15in. On each side of ¢he embrasures, and wedged to these ribs, twin supports 
of 4in, thickness and standing 4in. apart, bind the bars together. These supports 
are clamped together at the back, and bolts pass through the clamping-piece and 
are fastened to the main body of the structure. The bolts used for this purpose 
have the ends dovetailed to fit in corresponding slots in the back of the bars. By 
this means no bolt of any kind appears on the face of the fortificaion, and the 
cracking of them by the concussion of shot is entirely obviated, especially as a 
space of a quarter of an inch is left between the end of the bolt and the extremity 
of the slot it fits into, so that no blow is directly transmitted to it, The spaces 
between the bolts are filled with blocks of teak. The structure thus built up is 
made self-supporting by immense brackets, or buttresses, formed like plate girders, 
of 1-inch iron, which are fastened to the bars and are bolted down to a bed-plate 
43 ft. Gin, long, 2 ft. wide, and 34in. thick. The weight of such a piece of work 
is 1600 lb, per yard, and the weight of the longest bar, which is 14 ft. 6in., is neatly 
34 tons. In consequence of the shield being only 15 in. thick, the guns mounted 
within it will be enabled to fire at a much greater Netensl angle than they could if 
masonry of eight or ten feet thick was employed, and at the same time the portholes 
are proportionably less. 

One great advantage of wrought-iron forts over those of masonry is that they 
require no foundations, if the ground, or site, upon which they are to be erected 
is sufficiently strong to resist the “crushing weight” of the structure. They can 
be erected in one tenth of the time, are oe y taken down if strategically required ; 
and they can be re-erected without loss of material. They also present a much 
less surface, or “target,” for the guns of an enemy; and, from their apparent 
invulnerability, are calculated to inspire the defenders with increased confidence. 

The rolling of these massive bars was a work of no ordinary difficulty. The great 
thickness and weight of the metal alone was sufficient to tax the resources o! any 
ordinary establishment; but when to this was added the necessity of rolling the 
plates so as to give a groove on one side and a corresponding projection on the 
other, and that these were to be formed at the same time that the bars were rolled. 
it will be seen at once that machinery of no ordinary kind and strength was required 
for the purpose. The visitors had an opportunity of seeing the rolling of some large 
5-in, armour-plates, part of an extensive order which the company have lately 
received from the Russian Government. A wrought-iron gun-carriage of extra- 
ordinary strength was also inspected by the visitors. The weight of the carriage 
is about four tons, and it is intended to mount a steel cannon of twenty-five tons 
weight. This is also made to order for the Russian Government, and other yun- 
carriages of the same description will shortly be ready forshipment. Cronstadt was 
a strong place when Sir Charles Napier looked into it with a portion of his Bultic 
fleet; what it will be when the plan of its enormous fortifications and defences is 
carried out may be imagined from the fact that the batteries are to be strengthened 
with 6-in. armour-plates, and to carry, not only many more, but very much heavier 
guns than before. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1864, 
Sg ee 
SCARCITY OF MEN FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

THERE is, it seems, a dearth of recruits for the Army and 
Navy. The voice of the recruiting-sergeant is unheeded in 
our cities, and towns, and villages ; charm he never so wisely, 
“smart young men” decline to serve her Majesty. The navy 
agent (we suppose we must not say crimp) is equally unsuc- 
cessful in our seaports, Neither Hodge nor Jack will accept 
the service and pay of the country, While we are constructing 
a magnificent and powerful fleet of ironclads and spending 
large sums in the manufacture of Armstrong guns and Entield 
rifles, we are in danger of lacking men to man the one and 
to handle the others, The best ships, the most powerful 
artillery, and the most unerring and perfect of rifles, will be 
of little value without men to use them, Weapons lying 
idle in store and ships rusting in dockyards will afford 
but a poor defence in the hour of need without brave 
hearts and skilful hands to work them, “ British oak” may 
be no longer the principal element in our ships of war ; 
but we cannot dispense with the “hearts of oak” that 
make ships and arms of value, We know not how soon 
we may be involved in war, Let us be ever so cautious, 
and meddle as little as we may with the affairs of other 
countries, our interests are so vast, our possessions so scat- 
tered, and our commercial relations so diversified and so uni- 
versal, that we cannot always keep clear of entanglements in 
foreign affairs ; and when difficulties arise we ought to be 
prepared to meet them, Without men we cannot be so; and 
men, it appears, we cannot get. Why is this? About the 
fact there is no dispute. The causes are more open to dis- 
cussion. These may be apparently of various kinds, but they 
essentially spring from one source: men are too valuable in 
these islands to accept service with the public on the 
terms at present offered. A large standing army it 
will never be either possible or wise for Great Britain 
to maintain, We must always place our dependence 
more in the efficiency than in the numbers of our 
army. This is well understood by all; but a moderate 
force we must keep up, and to effect this we must make it 
worth the while of our young men to join the Army ; in other 
words, we must increase the pay, augment the comforts, and 
improve the prospects of our soldiers, 

The old sources whence we drew our soldiers are failing us, 
and we must find or make new ones, Ireland, the Highlands | 
of Scotland, and the rural districts of England, were wont 
to furnish us with the best and most numerous class of recruits. 
The youth of Ireland is rapidly leaving the country and going 
to other climes ; the Highlands of Scotland have of late years 
been largely denuded of population, and can therefore no 
longer supply their old quota; and the surplus rural 
population of England betakes itself to the towns and 
engages in well-paid manufacturing industry, In this way 
it happens that men able and willing to serve in the army 
are scarcer now than they used to be; and to obtain the 
number we require, of course higher inducements must be 
proffered, 

Besides, soldiering, like everything else, is undergoing great | 
changes, The life of the soldier, even during peace, is no | 
longer one of idleness and play, but of hard work and 
privation, Camping out at Aldershott or Shornecliff is nearly 
as onerous as actual campaigning, and will frighten off the 
mere trifler, Modern improvements in the implements of war, 
while they have added greatly to their effectiveness, have also 
made greater skill necessary in their use. Rifled artillery 
and arms of precision generally require a higher degree of 
skill, and therefore a higher degree of intelligence, to handle 
them effectively than did the old smooth-bore and “ Brown 
Bess.” Consequently, abetter,a more intelligent, amore highly- 
cultivated class of men must be got for the ranks of the Army ; 
and, to obtain them, we must offer such inducements as will 
tempt men of this class to enlist, The emoluments of the 
soldier must be made to approximate more nearly to those of 
the civilian ; his barracks must be made such as he will care 
to leave home to occupy ; greater advantages must be pro- 
vided for him in the shape of pensions and other provisions 
for old age; and the path to promotion, even to the very 
highest rank, must be opened up much more freely 
than it is at present. “Skill wins fortune,” or at least 
deserves it; and if duc reward be not accorded to merit 
in the public service, it will betake itself to other 
and more grateful fields of enterprise. Much, we are aware, 
has of late years been done in all these directions ; but a great 
deal more remains to do, The inducements to engage in civil 
occupations are every day becoming greater ; and the induce- 
ments to enter the Army must be made to keep pace with 
them. It is not enough that the grade of non-commissioned 

officer is open t) the ambition of the private, and that in a 
few rare and exceptional cases commissions are bestowed, for 
particular distinguished service, upon men who have risen 
from the ranks, Such cases should become the rule, not the | 
exception, Purchase must not remain, as it at present practi- | 
cally is, the sole means of promotion in the Army, Merit | 
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must take its place ; and expensive mess arrangements must be 
discouraged, in order that men who have the manners and the 
acquirements of gentlemen, but who have nothing but their 
pay to live upon, may be able to take their places as 
officers without feeling themselves in a false and humi- 
liating position. We should be sorry to see the scions of 
noble and wealthy families excluded from the career of arms. 
The gentry of England need no meretricious advantages to 
enable them to hold their own against all comers: they are 
deficient in neither courage, nor capacity, nor endurance, as 
they have shown on many a memorable occasion ; but they 
must be content to forego exclusive pri vileges, and to share the 
honours and advantages of rank in the Army with others less 
fortunate than themselves in the accident of birth, Whole- 
some competition they need not dread, for it will not injure 
them, but, on the contrary, will be good for them as well as 
for other classes. 

Were our Army system reformed in the manner we have 
indicated, and the profession of the soldier made such as to 
induce youths of superior education and character to adopt it, 
we need have no misgivings cither as to the numbers or 
the efficiency of our national defenders, The volunteer move- 
ment has proved that the martial spirit of our young men is 
as vigorous as ever; and many excellent soldiers in the 
volunteer corps might be induced, were sufficient encourage- 
ment offered, to make their present pastime the profession 
and study of their lives, 

On the subject of manning the Navy we shall have a few 
remarks to make on a future occasion, 


SAYINGS AND DOINCS. 
TUE QUEEN arrived at Windsor from Balmoral on Saturday morning. 
PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE (Princess Alice) gave birth to a daughter 
at Darmstadt on Tuesday. The telegram reports that the mother and child 


| are both doing well, 


PRINCESS MARY OF CAMBRIDGE is, it is said, sought in marriage by 
Viscount Hood. The consent of her Majesty is ni before the union 
can take place, and it is hoped that the Royal approval will be graciously 
afforded, 

LORD PALMERSTON is to be invited to open the new Exchange Room at 
Birmingham towards the end of December. 

THE MARQUIS OF BRISTOL died on Sunday at his seat, Ickworth ~_— 
Suffolk. He is succeeded in the title by his eldest son, Earl Jermyn, one o 
the members for West Suffolk. 

MR. TENNYSON is about to publish a cheap edition of the most favourite 
and popular of his poems, 

THE “ PHORMIO” OF TERENCE will be the Westminster play this year. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL CRAWLEY, so famous in the Sergeant Lilly case, 
has been promoted to a full colonelcy. 

GENERAL TODLEBEN is now on a visit to England, and has been received 
with great courtesy by the Government officials at the naval and military 
dépots. 

Mr. W. MORRIS, nephew of the late member, has been returned for the 
vorough of Carmarthen without opposition, 

M. BERRYER is about to become the guest of Lord Brougham in London. 
An invitation to a public dinner, signed by a large number of members of 


| the Inns of Court, has been presented by Lord Brougham, and has been 


accepted, The dinner is to take place on Tuesday next, 

AN ENGLISH VEssSEL—TIE MERMAID—was sunk on the 16th by a shot 
from the Tarifa forts. The crew were saved. 

THE GLADSTONE-STATUE project at Liverpool is progressing very satis- 
factorily. A most influential committee has been formed; and we under- 
stand that Mr, Adama, the well-known sculptor, has received a commission 
to execute the statue. 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER has intimated his intention of 
presenting to the beautiful church of St. Luke, Shireoaks, Nottingham- 
shire, a stained-glass window in memory of his lamented friend and colleague 
the Duke of Newcastle, The Duke built and endowed the church. 

THE CANADIAN STEAM-SHIP JURA, from Quebec on the 22nd ult., ran 
ashore at Crosby Point, Liverpool, on Thursday morning. She was left dry 
by the tide, and has broken in two amidships. 

AN ACCIDEN' occurred on a railroad in Connecticut, United Sta‘ on 
the 15th of October, by which twelve persons were killed and between thirty 
and forty injured. 

Mr. HERBERT, R.A., has left England for the East, where it is 
his intention, it is said, to remain some months, with a view to collect 
materials for the execution of other works of a similar character to that 
which has excited to much admiration in the Peers’ Robing-room. Mr, 
Herbert is accompanied by his son Wilfred, who is an artist. 

OWING to continued ill-health and increasing infirmities, Mr. Justice 
Williams, of the Common Pleas, is about to resign his seat. Sir R. P. 
— M.P., now Solicitor-General, is spoken of as likely to be the new 

udge. 

THE ARCIBISHOP OF YORK AND THE BISHOP OF RIPON were present, 
on Monday evening, at a soirce of the Huddersfield Church Institute. The 
latter Prelate took the opportunity to ridicule Brother Ignatius and his 
monastic pretensions. The Archbishop had a good deal to say against 
sensation novels, He condemned them strongly. 

LORD STANLEY presided, on Monday evening, at the annual dixner of the 
Manchester Warehousemen and Clerks’ Schools. He proposed several of the 
tousts, and, in dealing with that of “ Prosperity to the Schools,” went at 
some length into the advantages of benevolent societies, which he cordially 
approved, 

A FEMALE PEDESTRIAN, named Sharp, is reported to have finished, on 
Saturday last, the trying feat of walking a thousand miles in # thousand suc- 
cessive hours. She began her walk on the 17th of September, and finished 
it at five o'clock on Saturday morning, in the presence of a large concourse 
of people. 

CIDER is now selling at 10s. per hogshead in the West of England, to 
parties bringing their own casks and fetching the cyder away from where 
itis made. As it is always best put into wine casks, there will be great 
dificulty in getting sufficient casks for the enormous quantity of cider that 
will be made this year. 

WHILE A TEMPERANCE MEETING was being held on Sunday night, in 
some workshops at Sheffield, a large portion of the floor gave way, and 
precipitated about 150 people into the shops beneath. After the first alarm 
had subsided, it was found that the worst injury sustained was a broken leg, 
but it is considered marvellous that no lives were lost. 

THERE has been another effort to increase the salary of the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Oxford. On Monday the Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity proposed at the Hebdomadal Council that the Professor's salary should 
be raised to £400 per annum. The motion was defeated by a majority of 
one. Professor Pusey voted in the minority, 

A MEETING OF COLLIERS was held at Coseley, on Saturday last, at which 
it was agreed that, with some exceptions, the strike should be terminated 
and the men should return to their work. It was admitted that the men 
had endured great privations during the strike, which has lasted for seven- 
teen weeks. 

THE INQUIRY into the causes of the late terrible explosion near Erith 
was resumed on Tuesday. We have to report another death, making the 
thirteenth which has resulted from this deplorable accident. The sufferer 
was a little boy named Yorke, who belonged to a family which had already 
sustained severe losses, After a good deal of evidence had been taken, the 
inquest was again adjourned, 

A HANDSOME PUMP has been erected at Blandford, in Dorset, in which 
has been inserted a tablet, bearing the following inscription :-- 
“Erected for public use by Thomas Horlock Bastard, and dedicated by him 
to the memory of his esteemed friends, George Combe and Andrew Combe, 
M.D., and of their zealous efforts to diffuse a knowledge of the human con- 
stitution, and of the laws of Nature as conducive to the preservation of 
health and the advancement of morality, October, 1864.” 

MR. ALDERMAN MILLER, of Preston, has announced his intention of 
giving to the Corporation of that town a plot of land between the London and 
North-Western Railway Company's and the East Lancashire Railway Com- 
pany’s bridges, for the purpose of forming a public park. ‘The condition of 
Mr. Miller's gift is that the Corporation pay a rent-charge of £40. year upon 
the property, which is considered to be worth £4000, to be devoted to the 
foundation of a university exhibition in connection with the Preston 
Grammar School, 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

Tue House of Lords has lost the Marquis of Bristol, the House 
of Commons Earl Jermyn, who succeeds his father. The late 
Marquis of Bristol himself sat in the House of Commons as Ear] 
Jermyn for Bury St. Edmunds from 1x30 to 1859—twenty-nine 
years. On the death of his father, in 1859, he went to the House of 

eers, His son did not succeed him as member for Bury, but entered 
the house at the general election, which occurred about two months 
after his grandfather's death, as member for West Suffolk. Lord 
Alfred Hervey, a brother of the late Marquis, got the seat for Bury, 
It is hardly probable that there will be a contest for West Suffolk ; 
but, if there should be, a Conservative will be returned. West 
Suffolk has not returned a Liberal since 1835. In 1837 two Liberals 
stood against two Conservatives, and the Conservative victory was 
then so decisive that no Liberal has ventured into the field since, 
In 1859 there was a contest, but the three candidates were all Con. 
servatives. They were Earl Jermyn, Major Windsor, and Philip 
Bennett, jun. . Bennett was the old member, had represented 
West Suffolk since 1845, and why he was opposed I know not, 
He made a gallant fight, and, if he be living, may stand again, 
The late Marquis is well remembered in the house as an 
amiable and exceedingly affable gentleman ; but very quiet. I do 
not remember that I ever heard him speak. He was only sixty. 
four when he died. His father attained the great age of ninety, 
The late Marquis did not succeed to the peerage until he was fifty- 
nine; his son becomes Marquis of Bristol at the age of thirty. The 
family name of the Marquis of Bristol is Hervey. The Herveys do 
not shins very brilliantly in history ; one of them crops out, in 
Henry VIII.’s time, as Ambassador ; another seems to have dis- 
tinguished himself against the Spanish Armada; and another (the 
third Earl) got a place upon the historic page through marrying pri- 
vately a certain notable Miss Chudleigh, who, peor Rely ears after- 
wards (her first husband gry Jk married publicly the Duke of 
Kingston, for which crime of bigamy she was impeached before the 
House of Peers, who dissolved the marriage, but let the lady go 
Scot free, it would seem. The ancestors of the family came over 
with the Conqueror, of course ; “ leastways,” as the old farmer said 
of his forebears, “if they didn’t, they were here when the Conqueror 
comed.” The Lord Hervey of Pope's time (popularly known as 
“ Miss Fanny”) was also, I believe, of this family. 

So the Chancellor of the Exchequer is descended, through his 
mother, from two Royal houses—to wit, the Royal house of England 
and the Royal house of Scotland, So says Sir Bernard Burke, 
The blood of a Plantagenet (Henry IIIf.) and of Robert Bruce, it 
would seem, flows in the veins of Mr, Gladstone. It comes, though, 
by the female line. The mother of Gladstone was the daughter 
of Sheriff Robertson, of Ross, who descended from James [. of 
Scotland, a descendant of Bruce; and the wife of said James I, 
Lady Joan Beaufort, the ancestress of the worthy Sheriff, descended 
from Henry III. Can anything beclearer? Yes. The Gladstone 

igree on the male side, as far as one can see it, is much clearer, 
Villiam Ewart Gladstone is the son of Sir John Gladstone, who was 
the son of John Gladstone—I believe his name was John—who kept 
a“ laigh shop” at Edinburgh and sold corn and flour. His son John 
early went to Liverpool as a clerk in a merchant's office; in due 
time became a partner in the house; ultimately made a large fortune ; 
and got a baronetcy in 1846. This is the male side of the pedigree ; 
and, if I understand the Chancellor of the Exchequer aright, he would 
be quite as willing that you should talk of his grandfather's 
“jaigh shop” as of the Royal blood which comes to him through 
his mother. The fact is, our Gladstone is ey his own right ; 
and men hereafter will be prouder to trace from him than they will 
be of that questionable blood royal. I say questionable; for that 
blood Royal, flowing through the female line, must have been liable 
to many family accidents since it circulated through the veins of 
Henry IIL, six hundred years ago. But, whether he be Royal by 
descent or Royal in his own right, he is to be ——— at Oxford, it 
is said. His opponent is to be Mr. Gathorne Hardy, member now 
for the all but rotten borough of Leominster. Mr, Hardy is 
reputed to be—and has been so reputed for ten years—one 
of the rising men of the Conservative party. e@ seems, 
however, to always rising, and never to rise. In 185s, he 
got to be Under Secretary for the Home Department, which is not 
a very high post. It is thought as high a post, I think, as he can 
expect in the next Derby Administration, unless indeed he should 
oust Gladstone. For po | a service, if he could but achieve it for 
Conservatism, he might get almost any place, except the foreign 
secretaryship, which Disraeli has his eye on, and the chancellor- 
ship of the exchequer, which is bespoken for Sir Stafford Northcote. 
But you will say, “Is not Mr. Gathorne Hardy an eloquent 
—_— ?” Yes; he is, indeed, a very eloquent speaker ; decidedly, [ 
should say, the most eloquent s er in the House, if by eloquence 
is meant the power to pour forth, without let or intermission, a con- 
tinuous rapid stream of words, all in due grammatical order, for there 
isno man can do this like Mr. Hardy. But, cui bono? Who ever 
got any good from his eloquence? Not a soul that I ever heard of. 
This gentleman is, however, to oppose Gladstone at Oxford ; and 
it is averred by the Tories that he has a fair chance of success. Let 
us look at past contests for the University, that we may, if possible. 
et a notion of what his chance is worth, In 1847, when or, 

ladstone was first returned, the numbers were — Inglis, 1700; 
Gladstone, 997 ; Charles Grey Round, 824: majority for Gladstone, 
173. In 1852—Inglis, 1369; Gladstone, 1108; Bullock Marsham, 
758; majority, 350, In 1853, when Gladstone became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he polled 1022 against 898 for Dudley Percival : 
majority, 124. General election, 1857, no contest; general 
election, 1859, no contest; but in the same year, when 
Gladstone resumed his position as Chancellor of — the 
Exchequer, he was opposed by the Marquis of Chandos, and the 
numbers were—Gladstone, 1050; Chandos, 859; majority, 191, The 
opponents of Gladstone, then, however much he may have changed, 
and he has pas:ed through many changes, have, as will be seen, 
never been able to shake his seat. In 1847, the fight was between the 
High Church and the Low Church ; Gladstone representing High, and 
Grey Round, Low. In 1852, I fancy the contest was mainly of the 
same character, although dislike to Gladstone's free-trade principles 
may then have played apart. The battle in 1853 was like unto that in 
the preceding year. In 1809, I suspect, there was not much of the 
odium theologicum. This contest was a stand-up fight between 
Liberalism and Conservatism. And the coming fight will be of the 
same character; and, if no change had occurred since '59, Gladstone 
would easily beat Mr. Hardy. But changes have occurred. First 
and foremost, as being certain and undisputable, an Act has passed 
enabling non-residents to vote by papers. And this, it is as- 
serted, diminishes considerably Gladstone's chances of success, for 
Gladstone has always commanded a majority of the resident doctors 
and masters of arts, The majority of the non-residents, it 1s 
asserted, has always been against him; and these non-residents, 
now the necessity for appearing at the poll is done 
away with, will vote in far Teoer numbers than they 
have hitherto done. And, no doubt, this will prove true. 
More men will vote at the next contest for the University than ever 
voted before. The average number of voters polled at the elections 
above named is about 2000. But Dod tells us that there are upon 
the books 8786 ; and if, in consequence of this new mode of voting, 
only 1000 more voters should poll, and it be true that the 
majority of the non-residents are hostile to Gladstone, it is easy to 
see that his seat for the University is not safe. Moreover, the 
Conservatives affirm that Gladstone has alienated many of his resi- 
dent friends by his utterances on the Reform question, This, how- 
ever, I think, is doubtful. Something of the same sort was said in 
1859; and a stanch Conservative, the Marquis of Chandos, now Duke 
of Buckingham, was put up to oppose the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; but, as we have seen, he was beaten easily. 

For more than a year it has been generally ramoured and believed 
that Mr. Evelyn Denison, at the close of this Parliament, would 
certainly retire from the House of Commons and sink down into & 

eerage ; and the ieee, Who will be the next Speaker ? has been 
eenly debated, . Denigon has, however, now announced to his 
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ituents that he has no thoughts of retiring. The question 
oon be the new Speaker of the new Parliament ? may there- 
fore be considered as settled ; for, whichever party may get a 
seri rity, Mr. Denison will, I presume, be re-elected, as it is not the 
etna of the House to supplant an old Speaker who is willing to 
c rve again, unless there be some special reasons for a change, In 
1335 r. Manners Sutton, who had been Speaker for eighteen 
ears, proffered his services again. He was, however, op- 
yrsed by the Whigs, who put up Mr. Abercrombie,’ and 
Fried their man. But then Mr. Manners Sutton was charged 
with having intrigued to keep the Whigs out of office, 
This is the only exception to the rule that I can find, and this 
exception proves the rule. Mr, Manners Sutton held the office 
through many pe changes, though he was known to be a Tory 
and had been p ed in the chair by a Tory House. The reformed 
Parliament, when it assembled in 1833, accepted his proffered services, 
We may, then, consider the question settled. Mr. Evelyn Denison, 
if his life and health be spared and he should be re-elected for North 
Nottinghamshire, will be Speaker of the next Parliament, His 
return for North Notts can scarcely be considered a contingency, 
In the first place, it is very seldom that a Speaker of the House is 
opi ; and, secondly, with the influence of the Duke of Newcastle 
and the Duke of Portland, whose sister he married, no opposition 
would be successful, 

I pass over the sad news of the week—the death of John 
I akew calamity which your readers will find fully treated of 
in another portion of your columns, 

The Zouavesof the French es ye Guard erg oe attendance on 
the Emperor and Empress of the Russias at Nice are in admir- 
ably good condition. The Empress is said to be all kindness and 
graciousness. Zouaves, as a body, are hungry and dainty. The 
Empress accosted a turbaned Sergeant and said to him, “I hope 
you find your mess to your liking?” “It is not bad, your Majesty,” 
replied the non-com., saluting. “What do you usually have al- 
lowed you?” inquired the Czarina. The Zouave saw his oppor- 
tunity and clinched the lucky chance. “ Usually, P pie Majesty,” 
he answered, ‘‘ we have for breakfast three dishes and a dessert ; for 
dinner soup, entreés, turkey, and fruit; bread, wine, and tobacco at 
discretion, your Majesty!” The Empress ordered that this ver 
liberal diet should be served from the Imperial kitchen. Rich 
meats, and wine, and tobacco at discretion! Happy Zouaves of 
the Imperial Guard—that is, happy for atime. But how terrible 
the fall from such a gastronomic height to the level of ordinary 
barrack fare ! x 

What a difference there is between sham sensation-writing and 
real sensation-writing! Between odd, startling, scathing, bizarre, 
trenehant, incisive ideas, and alliterative adjectives artfully 
arranged, I had just been thinking of the American who described 
the rank grass in a churchyard as “the uncut hair of graves!” and 
I light on an imitation of the dialogue of Theodore Barriere, the 
dramatist, One passage begins :—“ You are weeping! Ah! You 
have been peeling the onions of remembrance!” The onions of re- 
membrance? What a notion! I almost feared that the next para- 
graph would speak of “the stale cabbage-water of regret”—but 
the onions of remembrance! It is an odd, wild, weird, savoury 
idea, is it not ?—a queer union of metaphysics and kitchen-gardening 
sentiment and stewpans. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 
The Cornhill, as we all know, opens with Mr. Wilkie Collins’s new 
story, “Armadale,” It presentsno new feature to those who are familiar 
with that gentleman’s manner ; on the contrary, it shows a tendency 
to keep very decidedly within certain lines ; but there is all the old 
plot-power, and the /ever du rideau is of more than usual force. It 
1s certainly not every novelist who can afford to open with a murder 
and yet feel sure of carrying on his readers; but Mr, Wilkie Collins, 
in “Armadale,” gives you “perfect gallows” at once, fearlessly 
leaving you to the question, If this is the way he begins, what 
are we to expect by-and-by? His last story was “No Name ;” but 
here the interest will a good deal depend upon two people re | 
the same name; it is, in fact, “A Name in Duplicate.” At 
events, we are evidently going to havea strong story well told. In the 
same magazine Harriet Martineau says weighty things, not new, but 
re-stated in fresh lightsof lar, re naam nipew “proeerap meng ais 
When it is said that men who have taught girls clussics have found 
their minds better material than the male mind, it should surely be 
recollected that the first students in a new walk opened up in the 
female Academus would probably be picked specimens—girls who 
chose for themselves, therefore exceptional—and also that the 
process of teaching girls would of itself be agreeable to the majority 
of studious men ; they would be more docile (to men), pleasanter to 
look at, and freer from offensive little habits of all kinds. In the 
eneral drift of the paper I concur, The “Téte-a-Téte Social 
Rcience Discussion” is very happy indeed. What is to become 
of our “surplus” women ?—that is the question discussed ; and it 
is easy to discern, through the deliberate fun of the article, that 
the author does not see daylight in any of the directions in which it 
has been hitherto sought in lar discussions of the question. 
Mrs, Gaskell’s story of “‘ Wives and Daughters” is excellent ; it can 
well afford to stand on its own merits, and await much more delibe- 
rate examination and much more carefully-weighted words of admi 
ration than can be given to it in this column, ‘The illustration, 
also, is good, Molly is a real live “gawk” of seventeen, brought 
up in the country without a mother, and the “new mamma” a real 
live insipide, The illustration to “ Armadale” is also good ; but no 
ingenuity can ever make it agreeable to the eye to have pictures so 
crowded, : 
Blackwood is not up to the mark this month. “Tony Butler” is 
good—the rest is only middling. The ap te on Mr, Tennyson’s last 
volume contains, of course, good things, but it is not bright. The 
writer appears to think the “ Tithonus” a recent production of the 
Laureate’s, but I believe I may take upon myself to assert that it is 
more than twenty years old. But I entirely agree that it is 
Tennyson's best in that kind, By-the-by, about the “Sea Dreams, 
there is no anachronism in the phrase “ Bible-meeting,” applied as 
it is there applied. I remember seeing it in some of the old Hudibras 
literature, There is in Blackwood a amp paper, which is not 
particularly clever. And I should like to know how the writer 
makes out Mr. Banting’s weight, reduced from “ pounds” to 
“stone,” to have been only list. 6lb.? Of course, that is nothing 
very heavy; but my modest arithmetic brings it up to 25st. 21b. 
In “M "Fasest Vacation Excursion,” there are some statements 
about any and the Germans, which go very far to confirm 
Mr, Henry Mayhew in his book on Saxony. But one may reasonably 
distrust a writer like the one in Blackwood, who deliberately says of 
the quack doctor, that “with us (the English) he works furtively 
among the very humblest social elements.’ ’ 
London Society is much as usual. “The Ordeal for Wives” is 
really a good story, and has improved since it opened. Many of the 
illustrations to this number are capital, especially “A Holocaust,” but 
I make out that the chief male figure in the cut opposite page 388 
is more than seven feet high ; the lady, about six feet ten, London 
Society has one article of a quality very seldom found in its pages, 
which are generally padded with a sort of writing that js half 
“fast;’ I mean the article called “ A Glance at Ourselves,” which 
is a brief—too brief—discussion of the French and American ways 
of looking at England. It is full of intelligence, and thoroughly 
well written, But I must ask the writer a question. g of 
the “State” theory and the “ individualism ” theory of government, 
he says, “either principle is open to abuse.” Will he not correct 
this expression ? How can a “principle” be pushed too far? On 
the contrary, a principle is something that never can be realised— 
never will be got up to; it cannot be exceeded. What is really meant 
by such phraseology is that rules which attempt to carry out prin- 
ciples areliable to abuse. No rule or form can do more than imper- 
fectly represent a principle ; and if it be strained—that is to say, 
treated as if it (the rule) were a perfect embodiment of the principle, 
mischief is necessarily the consequence, A “ principle” is an ideal— 
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something never to be attained, but always to be striven after, The 
rule—called, for purposes of identification, by the name of the 
principle—is the instrument of that strife, The tendency of the 
popular mind is to make it the tyrant of the strife; and then, what 
is called the “principle ’ is brought into discredit, But it is the 
duty of thinkers to be cautious in what they say. I gladly quote 
from the paper now before me the following happy little passage 
about 
AMERICAN IDEAS OF “ TOMB,” 

They seem to us to involve only an infinite development of the exact 
status quo—a state, that is, in which the domestic independence of indi- 
viduals is, or was, carried to an extreme which is w holly incompatible with 
the English idea of home. For instance, an American father of a family 

t They are to start in life 
at the point from which he began himself. They are sent back, as it were, 
to the bottom of the class, to work their own Way again to the top. This 
system operates in two ways. It not only prevents that possession of here- 
ditary property which the Frenchman considers to be an essential of, and 
even the American a weighty accident in, the complete idea of home; it 
also seyers, at a very early age, that tie which, in England, binds all the 
children of one household to the old familiar hearth, A young American 
thus thrown upon the world becomes like the young of brute animals, 
who cease to recognise their parents 9% soon as they can shift for themselves, 
and who forget in a moment the nest or hollow tree in which they were 
nursed, though retaining all the time an instinctive attachment to the 
locality. The English idea of the home is radically connected with the 
feudal idea of the “ house ;" acentre, from which ail its members radiate, 
and to which they still belong, even after they have made homes of their 
own; @ sacred omphalos, to which they all look back with reverence, and 
round which they love to think of themselves as still revolving, 

So long as no reader makes this sort of thing stand for final truth it 
is very useful. But that reference to the feudal idea suggests the 
right conclusion, though the writer may not have intended it. 

Good Words contains a capital drawing, by Florence Claaton, of 
a nun who is regretting her vows. Very good are the illustrations 
to Mr. Gosse's “ Year at the Shore,” and very interesting the remi- 
niscences of the late Mr. Charles Taylor. When I was a boy I had 
a sort of casual-familiar knowledge of this erudite man, and did not 
know that he was an engraver, in Hatton-garden, while I did know 
that he was the editor of “Calmet.” Knowing what a great gun 
he was, and having heard him talk with much volubility about 
“equi-sub-multiples” by the hour, I used to look at him with much 
awe. His fine hirsute, aquiline countenance and well-knit figure I 
was constantly seeing in those times in the neighbourhood of 
Holborn, He used to wear a sort of semi-military coat, buttoned 
tight up to the throat; and, after the manner of boys who read, I 
connected him with something in a book—Cowper's couplet in the 
“ Epistle to Thomas Hill, Esq.” :— 

An honest man, close-buttoned to the chin— 

Broad-cloth without, and a warm heart within. 
His whole manner seemed to me that of a grown-up boy, except 
that he stooped a little in his walk and clore his way in an eager 
manner, as if he were in haste to get to somewhere, 

The Churchman's Family Magazine must go without detailed 
criticism ; for it contains some plums of silliness which must be 
picked out for the reader's good. Indeed, two articles—one on 
“The Bristol Church Congress,” and the other on “The British 
Association at Bath ”—are so full of such plums that the magazine 
is worth the money for their sake only, Here is one :— 


SOMETHING LIKE A HERO, 

Mr. Hoare, the banker, made a remarkable little speech, which, in its way, 
has attracted as much attention as any other. Mr. Hoare looks a et 
determined man ; and when he has got a notion into his head, I should thin! 
it impossible to eradicate it:—‘ He spoke as a churchwarden who had ten 
men in limbo who would not pay their church rates. He brought them 
before the magistrates in Petty Session and got a conviction against them. 
Twelve had paid him, but ten others refused, and he had no doubt he should 
have to enter their houses and take their goods. He hoped he should not be 
hissed for doing that, because he meant to do it. Let the Church do her 
duty, and do what she could to bring all into her bosom ; and all who would 
pect added Mr, Hoare, with much solemnity, “let them be guilty of 
schism.” 


This truly terrific conclusion reminds me of a story I once read of a 
man who was kicked down stairs. When he got to the bottom he 
cried out to the extruder (rubbing his flanks), “If you do that 
again you'll” —— (spoken “with much solemnity”)—* you'll 
rouse the British lion!” Henceforward let all conscientious Non- 
conformists who will rather suffer the “spoiling of their goods” 
than pay church rates shake in their Nonconforming shoes! They 
are guilty of “schism ;” and there is at least one churchwarden 
who would put them in “limbo” if he could. Thank you, Sir! We 
can infer, for ourselves, that you would burn a heretic also—if you 
could, Here is the other specimen—from the Bath paper :— 


THE RED CLOAK, 


The presence of Dr, Colenso adds piquancy to the meetings. All the ladies 
want to see him ; not that they take his side, bless them! One tall girl, in 
a red opera-cloak, led the hissing at the theatre on Dr. Livingstone’s night, 
and was all the more emphatic at every cry of Shame!" which rose from 
the astonished pit. But they hear he’s a handsome man, tall, and with a 
“ decided” mouth; so That’s Bishop Colenso, is it not?" is sure to be 
asked whenever a clergyman above middle height walks in. The absence of 
episcopal garb is no protection against being mistaken for the South African 
heresiarch. Ladies (usually so attentive to matters of dress) seem to fancy 
that “‘only a colonial bishop” does'nt sport hat and apron, or else they, 

rhaps, hold that Bishop Gray has “ unfrocked" his adversary, besides 

nhibiting him. The ecene at the theatre on Dr. Livingstone’s evening was 

very rich. The “ progress” men—Sir J. Bowring, Mayor March, Mr. Tite, 
M.P,, &c.—were in full force on the stage, when in walked Dr, Colenso, and 
immediately a clear hiss, followed by three or four more, rose from the 
upper boxes. Then began cheering and stamping, and counter-hisses and 
counter-cheers. The uproar lasted for full ten minutes, and the fecling was 
unmistakably shown that of these two men one had been to South Africa for 
good—the earnest mi:sionary who never, in his zeal for exploration, 
lost sight of his higher work—the friend and admirer of good Bishop 
Mackenzie; the otver had been to South Africa for harm, to unsettle the 
minds not only of natives and colonists, but also of weak people at home. 
The idea in men's minds (explaining the breach of courtesy to a visitor) 
was that a marked distinction ought to be drawn between these two men— 
if the one was received with enthusiastic cheers, the other ought not to be 
allowed to show himself unnoticed, 


The “ tall girl in the red cloak” who “led the hissing” must be a 
domestic treasure. Happy the man, éc.! How profound the 
intelligence !—how characteristic of the Enlightened British Idiot ! 
which does not perceive that, though it may be right, or at least 
innocent, to express our delight at seeing a man whom we approve, 
it need not necessarily be right to try and hoot down people we do 
not approve of! anifestly, the idea of conscientious silence, 
abstinence, reserve upon open questions (i.e., questions upon which 
equally good et pe differ), has never occurred to the mind of “the 
tall girl in the red cloak” ani her coadjutors in the unroyal “ game 
of goose.” 

emple Bar and one or two other magazines reached me too late 
for notice this week. 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

The O1.yMPtc opened under the new management on Wednesday. 
The interior of the theatre has been completely renovated. Fresh 
rows of orchestra-stalls have been added ; the pit-seats have been 
cushioned, and the hand of improvement is seen and felt every where. 
I postpone my notice of the two farces which precede and follow 
the drama, The new drama, “The Hidden Hand,” is an adapta- 
tion of a French piece, called “ L’Aieule,” which was founded on Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton’s novel of “ Lucretia.” The scene is laid at 
Penarvon Castle, in Wales, as I should guess from the picturesque 
costumes, about the earlier part of the reign of William III. Lord 
Penarvon (Mr. Neville), a somewhat dissolute noble, of the school of 
the Restoration, has been twice married. Enid (Miss Lydia Foote), 
his daughter by his late wife, is the granddaughter of Lady Gryffyd 
— Adelaide Bowring), who lives in the castle with the family, 
The existing Lady Penarvon (Miss Kate Terry) has alsoa daughter, 
Muriel (Miss Louisa Moore), Lord Penarvon lias for ten years been 
an absentee from his estate, and has neglected his wife for the frail 
beauties of London. Hereturns in the hope of winning back his wife's 
affections, Unhappily, Lady Penarvon has conceived a passion 
for Caerlaon (Mr, Edgar), who, unconscious of his conquest, is the 
devoted lover of Muriel—thus mother and daughter are rivals, The 
artless confession made by Muriel to her mother restores that lady 
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to a sense of duty. She wrestles with her guilt passicn, 
conquers it, and is happy with her penitent husband. Lady Gryffyd, 
who is the evil genius and motive power of the play, hates L*. y 
Penarvon and her daughter with an intensity known only to 
mothers-in-law upon the stage. Family arrangements, and 
an amount of Welsh genealogy somewhat difficult to under- 
stand, show that, but for “Muriel, Enid (Lady Grytfyd's 
daughter's daughter) might be the bride of Caerlaon, and, on 
the death of the present Lord, Lady Penarvon. The terrible 
old widow consults an aged and faithful follower of the house, on 
Madoc Goch (Mr. vo a shepherd, seer, and cunning man in 
herbs and charms. Muriel falls ill, Physicians are in vain. Sir 
Caradoc ap Ithel (Mr. Coghlan), a good-natured young gentleman, 
devoted to the study of chemistry and his cousin Enid, discovers 
that Muriel is suffering from poison, Suspicion points to her mother, 
Lady Penarvon; Lord Penarvon is horrified by the discovery ot 
his wife's former affection for their daughter's destined husband— 
and a brilliantly effective scene ensues. Lady Gryftyd, who 
is paralysed and a prisoner to her chamber, preserves 
her disagreeable dignity to “the stranger,” as she calls" 
Lady Penarvon, and to the stranger's child. Muriel grows 
worse and worse; suspicion still points its cruel finger 
to her devoted mother, who watches constantly by her sick 
child's bed. As Muriel slumbers on her couch, her mother sleeping 
by her side in an arm-chair, Enid enters the dying girl's bed- 
chamber. The moonbeams show the terrified girl that the tapestry 
behind the invalid moves softly and stealthily ; a white, withered 
hand appears and pours a something into the drink placed by the 
bedside, Lady Gryffyd is the secret poisoner. Accident reveals 
the fearful secret, and Lady Gryifyd, of her own will, dies by the 
means of death intended for Muriel, 

Here is sensation, with a vengeance! The piece, which needs 
considerable curtailment, is painful; but the situations throughout 
are dramatic, effective, and terribly interesting. ‘Throughout, it is 
admirably acted. Place aux dames! It needs not. tke 
mantle of prophecy to predict that Miss Kate Terry will be 
a great actress; and I use the adjective sidivinediy, Miss 
Bowring rendered a most difficult and dangerous part, a 
sort of Lady Macbeth on wheels, with excellent power and 
judgment. The only fault that could be found—a pars 
donable one in ladies’ eyes— is, that both Miss Terry and Miss 
Bowring looked too young for a mother and a grandame. A very 
favourable impression was created by Miss Louise Moore, who pos- 
sesses all the naiveté, grace, simplicity, and indescribable charm of 
her sister, Miss Nelly Moore, of the Haymarket, 
Foote acted with her usual alternate playfulness and 
and Miss Farren, a grand-daughter of the William Farren who was 
Lord Ogleby and Sir Peter Teazle, played the trifling part of 
Gwynned Vechan excellently. Messrs. Neville, Coghlan, Vincent, 
and Edgar, performed with great judgment and ability; and the 
scenery was elegant and appropriate, 

It is again my pleasing duty to chronicle the success of an original 
piece. “ Sybilla; or, Step by Step,” is from the practised pen of 
Mr, Palgrave Simpson. Its story is simple, as its construction is 
ingenious. The father of the heroine, Sybilla (Mrs. Charles 
Mathews), has been wrongfully accused of treason, and expiates his 
imaginary offence in a State prison. Sybilla’s powers of fascination 
captivate, first, the real culprits, Joachim Barke (Mr. Frank 
Matthews), the Minister's Secretary ; next, Count Wolfenstein (Mr, 
Ashley), the Minister himself; and, lastly, the King, Christian of 
Denmark (Mr. F’, Robinson), Ultimately, in the King’s Cabinet she 
discovers the documents which establish her father’s innocence, How 
this is accomplished ; how, step by step, while surrounding herself by 
difficulties, compromising her good name, and risking the loss of 
her affianced husband, Nils Flemming (Mr. Charles Mathews) ; 
until at last both the dramatis person: and the audience are sur. 
prised at the result for which she has been working, I will not 
describe, lest I spoil the enjoyment of prospective visitors to the 
St. JAMEs's. The imbroglio is truly admirable; and it is evident 
that Mr. Palgrave Simpson is deeply studied in the school of Scribe ; 
and, had the great Eugene been living, I am sure he would have 
rejoiced in the aptness of his pupil. Mrs. Charles Mathews 
embodies the heroine with force and energy, and Mr. Mathews 
exhibits his usual briskness as the young timber merchant; but our 
favourite light comedian is too mercurial for a devoted, self- 
sacrificing lover. He lacked feeling; and at the end of the two 
first acts the piece suffered from this want. Mr. Frank Matthews 
was in full force of fun and vigour as the treacherous clerk; and 
Mr. Robinson and Mr. a played with dignity and ease, 
“ Sybilla” is the sort of piece that playgoers will go to see more 
than once, It is not sensational, but sequent—the product of 
careful thought and elaborate workmanship. 

At the Surrey THEATRE I was surprised to find an explanation 
of a mysterious placard which has long haunted our hoardings, It 
is pictorial, and represents a female head in a yellow circle. It 
might be an advertisement of some new tale entitled “The Girl 
in the Sun,” by way of companion to “The Man in the Moon.” But 
it is intended to announce the successful production of anew drama, 
“The Orange Girl,” at the Surrey Theatre. The piece is remarkably 
well written, and the plot is excellently constructed. The authors 
are Messrs, Leslie and N. Rowe, ‘he hero is a working man, a 
type of the highest order of English skilled mechanic, his cha- 
racter was represented by Mr, James Anderson, who certainly 
achieved therein a decided success, His delineation of the frank, 
manly John Fryer, met with enthusiastic applause. A scene in 
which, having some cause for jealousy of his wife, he first implores 
her for an explanation, then silently allows her to depart his roof, 
and, finally, after the first paroxysm of grief and shame, springs 
up for revenge upon the man whom he supposes to have wronged 
him, was acted to perfection. I was less satisfied, though the 
audience generally were more enraptured, with a subsequent scene 
in which Fryer narrates his grievances as a story, and concludes by 
springing upon one of the “villains” of the drama, pushing 
him down, standing upon him, and then calling upon a New 
Year's festive party to “behold him gur-rovelling at my feet!” 
The scenery was, as usual, of a high character. Among the 
effects may be enumerated an ice scene, in which the surface of a 
frozen pond is actually cracked by blows from a handspike, so as to 
allow a child to fall through into the depths below, an exterior of a 
guildhall at assize time, and a quarry at Portland, with convicts at 
work, Were I inclined to be hypercritical, I might observe that 
the geological formation of Portland is not red sandstone; but I 
must admit that if such were the case Portland would be more pic- 
turesque even than at present. Altogether, the piece was a decided 
hit, and I was not suprised to hear one of the audience thus deliver 
his opinion thereon to a friend, “Beats all the West-end pieces ; 
don't it, Alick ? 

“ Macbeth ” is to be a great event at Drury Lane, The theatre 
has been closed for one evening in order to rehearse the scenic 
effects. 

As the Irish M.P. said, “it is impossible for any man to be in two 
places at once, barring he’s a bird!” which fact will excuse me for 
not noticing Mdlle. Beatrice’s performance of Mrs. Haller, in the 
“ Stranger,” which dismal play has been revived at the HAYMARKET, 
Next week I trust to do justice to the fair foreigner. 

Mrs. Stirling has returned to the ADELPHI, and plays, this week, 
in “ The Sheep in Wolf's Clothing ” and in the “ Hen and Chickens,” 
Mr. Boyle Bernard's admirable farce of “His Last Legs” has been 
revived, and Mr, Collins plays O'Callaghan, 

In the provinces Mr, Sothern’s success in “ David Garrick” 
exceeds his success as Lord Dundreary. This is strange, but true, 
In Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Birmingham, his Garrick has drawn 
greater houses than his Dundreary, though this may be partially 
accounted for by the fact that country visitors to London theatres 
had seen Dundreary, but had not seen Garrick. In his native 
town, Liverpool, Mr. Sothern’s success out-Sothern's Sothern. 


Miss Lydia 
earnestness ; 


Tuk LoRD MAYOR ELECT, in accordance with established custom, was 
presented to the Lord Chancellor on Wednesday, His Lordship expressed 
her Majesty's approval of the choice which the citizens had made. 
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DEATH OF MR. JOHN LEECH, 

Jonn LEECH, known to the public as one of the 
most kindly and the most graceful humourists that 
ever lived, known to his friends for a peculiar gen- 
tleness and refinement of character that at first 
sight seemed, as it were, in opposition to the robust- 
ness of his judgment, and therefore took many 
people by surprise, died, on Saturday evening last, 
at seven o'clock, Although he looked stron:;, 
Mr. Leech had been long a sufferer, and com- 

laine! of sleeplessness ; his incessant brainwork 
induced a peculiar irritability with which most 
persons have a tendency to jest rather than to sym- 

athise. He was much affected by noise, and was 
Fiterally driven from his house in Brunswick-square 
by street music. He hoped to get peace at Ken- 
aington, especially as heshut noise out by the device 
of double windows ; but he had no peace; and in 
addition to the torment of the organs he came to 
be afflicted at —_—— by the hammer of some 
small mechanic. He was so unwell that during 
last summer he was obliged to go abroad, and was 
forbidden to indulge in his favourite exercise of 
rid ng on horseback. He came back better in the 
autumn, but still he was strangely susceptible to 
noise. At last his sufferings have come to an end. 
It is not a year since he stood in tears by the grave 
of his schoolfellow Thackeray, and now his friends 
will follow Aim, too, to his long home, 


Although Mr. Leech lived to be forty-seven 
years of age, the record of his life is short and 
simple. He was born in London, in 1817, and 
was educated at the Charterhouse. He left school 
to study medicine, and walked the hospitals with 
Albert Smith and Perceval Leigh, who, like himself, 
forsook the study of the healing art for more con- 
genial pursuits. John Leech’s first efforts as a 
humorous draughtsman appeared in the pages of 
Bell’s Life in London, to wh'ch paper he contributed 
a sketch weekly for something like a couple of 
years. Among these early works, which by no 
means shadowed forth the after excellence their 
author was destined to attain, by far the best was 
a series of sketches of some of the droller aspects 
of Parisian character which struck Leech on bis 
first visit to the French capital. His first sketch 
in Punch, entitled “Foreign Affairs,” appeared in the 
first week of August, 1841, and thenceforward the 
history of his life is to be seen week by week in 
the pages of that periodical. No doubt, he was 
also otherwise engaged. He contributed etchings 
to Bentley's Miscellany in its “ Ingoldsby” are 
illustrated his friend Albert Smith’s novels, and hit 
off a few clever sketches for each of Dickens's 
Christmas stories. He was great, too, in Punch's 
Almanack. A Christmas time without two dozen 
sketches by Leech, full of the most graceful and 
delicate humour, would be a strange Christmas in- 
deed, a Christmas which might as well be without 
holly and mistletoe, dancing and good cheer. He 
always took great pains as Christmas drew nigh, 
and year by year seemed to surpass himeelf in 
delicacies of touch and in the charm of his humour. 
But it was through the weekly pages of Punch, 
far more than through the yearly anack, that 
Mr. Leech was best known to the public; and his 
life is there reflected. He goes to France, and 
draws a French scene; to Scotland, and draws a 


JOHN LEECH, THE WELL-KNOWN “PUNCH” CARICATURIST. 
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Scotch one. Then his experiences of our social 
life—his pictures of balls, dinner parties, mess- 
rooms, bachelors’ chambers, Rotten-row, gardens, 
parks, streets, watering-places, shooting parties, 
hunting-fields, boating, fishing, and we know not 
what else, make up such a history of his time 
as to the future historian will be invaluable. The 
fashion of the day, the passion of the hour, is re- 
flected on his page as in a photograph. And while 
we have thus in his sketches a curiously complete 
history of certain phases of this Victonan era, we 
have also in them a picture and a chronicle of 
the artist's own life. Anyone, without knowing 
Mr. Leech personally, can detect in these sketches 
the work of a keen-sighted, hearty sort of man, 
healthy and broad in his sympathies, full of fun; 
but still more charmed with grace, and sensitive 
to beauty, fond of children, fond of dwelling on 
all youthful beauty, fond of beautiful dogs and 
horses, but, above all things, fond of truth and 
nature, 


One cannot well speak of the ridiculous in itself 
as classical; and much of Mr. Leech’s work con- 
cerned the ridiculous, But in him the sense of 
the grotesque and the love of satire were never 
allowed to interfere with, much less to over-ride, 
his attraction to whatever was beautiful and true. 
There never was a caricaturist who was so little a 
caricaturist ; who could give the truth of nature 
on so many different sides, and seemed at the 
same time to have so quick an eye for whatever is 
lovely in nature. He drew with equal ease a fine 
lady and a crossing-sweeper ; on the same page 
he would bewitch the reader of /'unch with the 
loveliest of little maidens, and provoke him with 
the vulgarest of upstarts. And he was always 
seeing and drawing something new. Suddenly we 
should be astonished with some eea-piece in which 
the billows were rendered with wonderful skill. 
Or we had some mountain scenery, or a glade ina 
wood, or ploughed fields, or standing corn. He 
never stood still, When we wondered what should 
come next, we had some rare sky, some curious 
effect of light. And all this display of scenery was 
the mere background to views in which men, and 
women, and children were the chief objects of 
interest. All seemed to flow from his pencil so 
easily that people scarcely understood how hard he 
worked. He must have worked very hard to pro- 
duce so much variety in constant succession week 
after week for more than twenty years. A good, 
great man, of fine and rare genius, has gone from 
among us, and we shall not know how much he 
was to us until we discover by his loss that 
Nature does not often produce such artists as John 
Leech. One of our greatest artists, Sir Edwin 
Landseer, has said that there is scarcely a sketch 
of Mr. Leech’s which is not worthy to framed 
by itself and hung on our walls. Other artists 
are equally strong in his praise. No man envied 
him, The public at Jarge think more of the human 
interest that belongs to his drawings and the 
amusement which may be derived from them. 
But, over and above this, they have qualities 
which, notwithstanding the lowliness of the 
material employed, will hereafter confer on 
Mr. Leech's sketches a very high renown as works 
of art, 
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THE BROTHERS DAVENPORT. 

DerinG the past month the public attention, when it was not 
occupied by the trial of Franz Miiller, has been directed to reports 
of the performances of two young men from America, known as the 
Brothers Davenport, who—professing to be mediums for the mani- 
festations of departed spirits, or professing nothing, but contriving 
to let this condition be universally nnderstood, and Fd 6 any per- 
sonal interference with respect to the phenomena of w lich they are 
the subjects—have appeared two or three timesin private assemblies 
and twice to a select audience at the Hanover-square Rooms, 

At present they seem to have secured from amongst the believers 
in so-called “ spiritualism ” as much credence as was accorded to 
the Marshalls and to Mr. Home; and although their exhibition is 
of the nature of sleight-of-hand performed with extraordinary skill, 
they rely on the declaration that they are merely the instruments 
of spirit manifestations, and utterly discountenance any attempt to 
explain their modus operandi; or, it must also be said, to dis- 
cover it. 

Ira Erastus and William Henry Davenport were born in the city 
of Buffalo, New York, U.S., the former on Sept. 17, 1839, and the 
latter Feb. i, 1841. Their father was an American, and their 
mother an Englishwoman, a native of the county of Kent. It is 
claimed on their behalf by the parties who have brought them to 
this country that in their earliest childhood they gave evidence of 
the marvellous experiences that have since rendered their names 
celebrated all over the American continent. These same parties 
even go so far as to state that, while yet children, they were often 
suddenly taken up and carried about the room by some invisible 
power; that articles of furniture were moved violently in their 
presence, and at times when no one was present but themselves ; 
that at their command mysterious sounds were heard, musical notes 
and tunes often being called fofth ; that occasionally human hands, 
having no connection with visible bodies, were seen and touched ; 
that distinct articulate voices were heard, as if in conversation. 
General curiosity being gradually aroused, we are told that, under 
the guardianship of their parents, they travelled about and gave 
free exhibitions of the so-called phenomena for a period of three 
years. They afterwards came before the public charging a fee for 
admission to their sCances, and appear to have exhibited altogether 
in the States for something like eleven years. It is reported that 
on several occasions “they have submitted to imprisonment, where 
bigotry, outraging law and common-sense, has sought by that 
agency to destroy what it could not understand.” 

Of the performances of the Brothers Davenport since their arrival 
in this country which have taken place at private houses, includin 
aséance at the residence of Mr. Boucicault, who may be regard 
as their guide, philosopher, and friend, nothing need be said ; but 
the two exhibitions which were made at the Hanover-square Rooms 
may be believed fairly to represent the powers a by the 
performers, whether they give them a personal explanation or 
attribute them to occult influences, 

The Brothers Davenport are two small, slender, but muscular 
young men, presenting the appearance of training which is common 
to most acrobatic performers, and, notwithstanding their pale looks, 
are lithe and muscular in Ret The reports of what they had 
exhibited at those private sCances, which are always stated to be so 
much more successful than public exhibitions, had roused no little 
curiosity, and, after a series of reports, which varied considerably 
in their representations of the marvels effected, the following card 
was issued :— 

EXPERIMENTS OF THE DAVENPORT BROTHERS IN PRETERNATURAL 
PuHILOsorHy.—The phenomena occurring in their presence have been dif- 
ferently ascribed by some to what is termed “ spiritual agency "—by others 
to legerdemain, Some attribute them to a power analogous to mesmeric 
influence, and resident in the human body, the nature of which is at present 
unknown, The operators themselves are in ignorance of the means em- 
ployed, and of the source of the power they possess. The pleasure of your 
company is requested at a séance to be held on Tuesday, Oct. 15, evening, at 
a) o'clock, Hanover-square Rooms. —I am, yours, &c., H. D. PALMER, 

anager of the Davenport Brothers, Admitting one person only—not 
transferable. 

It would appear that, beside their manager, Mr. Palmer, the 
brothers Davenport are attended by a Mr. Fay and a Dr. Ferguson, 
whose duties in relation to them are not very distinctly defined; so 
that, in fact, the party, if not the performance, includes five persons. 

The properties which are necessary to the exhibition consist of 
a large oaken cabinet furnished with doors, one of which at least 
contains an aperture at a considerable height from the ground ; 
round the interior of this cabinet is placed a seat perforated with 
holes, through which may be p’ the ropes by which the per- 
formers are bound. The doors are bolted from the inside, and 
when the brothers are bound they have with them their musical 
instruments, consisting of a tambourine, fiddle, guitar, bell, 
a and something resembling an enormous brass 
candlestick. These and the thin Manilla ropes with which they are 
tied are the only apparent objects provided. 

The gentlemen selected to bind the performers on the first 
occasion were Mr. Charles Reade, the novelist, and Mr. John 
Hollingshead, the» latter gentleman being himself no mean adept 
in sleight-of-hand, 

The brothers sat opposite each other at each end of the cabinet, 
and were tied according to their own directions. The ropes were 
secured tightly round their wrists and ankles and also fastened 
through holes in the seats. Their wrists were tied behind them, 
but the whole muscular system of each man was left prac- 
tically free, this being a condition which the performers 
insist upon. The knots, of which there were many, were 
not sealed; and one suggestion that they should be bound with 
packthread was not aouied to. The fioor of the cabinet being 
covered with the musical instrumenta, the three swing-doors of the 
cabinet were closed, and the noises immediately began. The in- 
struments were kicked and sounded, one was thrown out of a small 
loophole in the centre door, a hand was several times thrust through 
the same aperture, on one occasion holding and ringing a bell ; after 
this there was a wild concert, accompanied by battering on the panels 
of the cabinet. When this noise ceased, the doors were thrown open 
by Dr. Ferguson and the two gentiemen appointed by the andience, 
when the two brothers were discovered seated, and tied to all appear- 
ance as they were before the doors were closed, The doors were 
again shut, and, after the lapse of about three minutes, the brothers 
were discovered free, with all the ropes lying at their feet. Once 
more they were shut in, and, in about five minutes, they were dis- 
covered securely tied again in a very similar fashion. The same 

formances were repeated when their hands were filled with flour, 
Mir. Charles Reade took a seat in the cabinet between the two 
brothers with his hands secured as tightly as theira, but resting on 
their knees, and when the doors were opened he was discovered 
decorated with all the musical and discordant instruments. The 
tambourine ym ery on his head in the form of a crown, and he 
said that he had felt hands passing over him in the dark, although 
he could detect no movement on the part of the performers. 

The gas having been lowered so as to leave the room almost in 
darkness, the visitors formed a ring, holding hands, and waited for 
manifestations, none of which, however, were forthcoming. After 
the room was cleared of one half the visitors another ring was 
formed, but not even a “ flying guitar” could be prevailed upon to 
take a flight round the room. The only apparent manifestation of 
the Home, Forster, and Marshall kind was the appearance of the 
“spirit hand,” or at least the appearance of something in the 
aperture in the door of the cabinet, while the brothers were 
bound within it ; but on Mr, Charles Reade endeavouring to grasp it 
with some difficulty, on account of its position behind a small open- 
ing, he was unable to do so. 

The second performance which has since been held in the same 
room was almost of a private character, and though the first part of 
the evening passed in a similar manner to that of the previous 
“ manifestations,” that part of the performance supposed to belong 
more uliarly to the spirits was more successful than it had proved 
to be in the presence of an audience whose scepticism was doubtless 
distasteful to these occult intelligences. On a table in the darkened 
yoom were placed the musical instruments, one of the Messrs, 
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Davenport and Mr. Fay being bound to chairs on each side, 
| whilst of the other members of their party, Dr. Ferguson held the 
hand of Mr, Carter Hall, and Messrs. Palmer and Ira Davenport 
eat at some little distance, On the lights being extinguished, the 
instruments emitted sounds, and at length were dashed from the 
table with considerable violence, when, on a light being struck 
directly, the two exhibitors, who had been tied by the company, 
seemed to be as secure in their seats as ever. On the instruments 
being replaced on the table, and the lights extinguished again, the 
former began to move about the room, the tambourine shaking 
violently, and the guitar vibrating gently. No other sounds could 
be detected, and it was declared by one or two gentlemen who 
extended their feet that they felt nobody pass them within the 
distance measured by their legs. : 

It is right to say that, as in the performance with the ropes, the 
Diothers Daven rt exact that they shall not be bound in a way 
which ehall combs their muscles, and that in the public exhibition, 
at least, Dr. or Mr. Ferguson stands on the platform quite close to 
the wardrobe, which he frequently touches; so that in both this 
and the musical performance the light is diminished, In the latter 
it is almost extinguished, and the persons present are compelled to 
pass their word that they will not “ break hands.” So much for 
what has been exhibited by these young men as the results of 
spiritual manifestations, which, to judge from what has been done, 
the several opponents who have already come forward to expose what 
they declare to be the performance of an extraordinarily clever trick, 
must soon furnish new proofs of their origin if they are intended to 
convince the sceptical, 

Professor Anderson, “the Wizard of the North,” who has always 
been an earnest opponent of “ spirit-rapping,” declared from the first 
that there was nothing in this performance which could not be 


effected by a certain proficiency in sleight-of-hand and the art of 
“conjuring.” To prove this, he invited a large number of visitors to 
a scance at St. James’s Hall; and on Tuesday, the 26th of October, 
above two hundred persons assembled there in order to discover that 
at least that part of the Davenport performance known as “ the rope 
trick” was to be easily effected by human agency and in open day- 
light. The Professor had had a cabinet made similar to that used 
by the Brothers Davenport ; and, after he had introduced his younger 
daughter and his treasurer (Mr. Sutton) as the performers, a com- 
mittee of several well-known literary gentlemen was appointed to 
take charge of the proceedings and watch the cabinet. 

Previous to the proceedings, however, Mr. Anderson made a short 
address. He said he had no personal feeling against the Brothers 
Davenport on this occasion, and no professional jealousy of their 
legitimate success. He was a conjuror himself, and was not 
conscious of any enmity towards his honest fellow-labourers, or the 
success of a vocation which was, and would ever be, his own, All 
he protested against was the attempt to claim for conjuring a false 
character, and to refer to supernatural agency that which could be 

roduced by purely human means. The experiments then began. 

r. Wakley was selected to tie up Mr. Sutton, and he did it so 
effectually that the exhibitor became powerless. He was bound 
across the chest in addition to the tying of his hands and legs, and 
it seems this precaution rendered him immovable, Miss Anderson 
then step forward, and was tied by Dr. Rice, but not 
across the chest; and then, being lifted into the cabinet, and 
secured firmly to its seat, the doors were closed, and in a few 
minutes she succeeded in disengaging herself. Mr, Sutton was 
then bound again, this time with his chest free, and by a 
sailor who was supposed to have a peculiar knowledge of the art of 
lashing, and then lifted into the cabinet, and secured to its seat in 
turn. He also, in a few minutes, succeeded in throwing off his 
bonds, These successes were, of course, received with loud applause 
by the audience. A fourth experiment then ensued. Both Miss 
Anderson and Mr. Sutton were bound again, and secured in the 
cabinet ; and, on the door being shut, in a few minutes most of the 
sounds, whether musical or otherwise, which the Davenport 
Brothers produce in the cabinet, were also made by these exhibitors ; 
its sides were knocked, its instruments were played, though not to 
the extent of a tune, a candlestick and other implements were 
ejected through the window, at which presently appeared a hand, 
whether spiritual or not Mr, Sutton can best explain, and whence 
there came, ee afterwards, the coat which that gentleman 
had safely upon his back when he was bound. 

It must be admitted, however, that on this occasion Miss Anderson 
was not very successful in her attempt to rebind herself; but it was 
afterwards stated that she had only had a few days’ practice. 

This performance was repeated on Wednesday last, when, before 
its commencement, Mr. Anderson addressed the audience, stating 
that he had no ill-feeling to the Davenport Brothers or Mr. 
Palmer, to whom he had, thirteen years ago, taught his first lesson 
in conjuring. He narrated a conversation which he said he had 
with Mr. Palmer recently at the Piccadilly entrance to the hall, 
and which, if correctly repeated, was equal to an admission by Mr. 
Palmer of the humbug of the whole affair. Then, very much 
to the surprise of Professor Anderson, and equally to the 
astonishment of an audience which was so far thoroughly with 
him, up jumped Mr. Palmer himself and gave the gentleman on 
the platform the lie direct. He said the conversation as given 
by Mr, Anderson was entirely false. The professor appealed 
to Mr. Austin, the keeper of the ticket-office, who was present 
at the time; but Mr. Austin very wisely declined to have 
anything to say in the matter. Mr. Anderson said he had not before 
challenged the Davenport Brothers; but he then gave a eral 
challenge, to the effect that if they would come on that platform 
and let him tie them, he would bind them so that they could not 
get loose; and if they would throw the tambourines and other 
things about in the light as they did in the dark he would give them 
£500, And he would do this at any time the Brothers or Mr. 
Palmer thought proper to name, 

Miss Lizzie Anderson then appeared, dressed in black cloth 
trousers and a loose black jacket, opening at the breast, and with 
slashed sleeves. In reply to Mr. Anderson’s request, the audience 
chose to represent them on the stage nine gentlemen, among whom 
were Mr. Frank Buckland, Mr. Arthur Sketchley, and Mr. Willes, 
better known in sporting and literary circles as “ Argus.” The 
cabinet was brought forward from the back of the stage and placed 
a little way behind the footlights. Mr. Frank Buckland was chosen 
to bind Miss Anderson, which he did with very great care, but not 
very elaborately. The young lady was then lifted into the cabinet, 
the doors were shut, and in three minutes fifteen seconds the ro 
were thrown out of the hole in the door, and immediately afterwards 
Miss Anderson appeared free. But the knots in the rope were not 
untied; Miss Anderson had wriggled out of them. Mr, Anderson’s 
treasurer (Mr. Satton) now appeared, and, as well as Miss Anderson 
was tied in the cabiact by legs and arms with ropes which 
passed through holes in their seats. The doors were shut, and 
soon there came from musical instruments that had been placed 
near the performers @ noise, probably intended for music, and cer- 
tainly as inharmonious as the cabinet concert of the Brothers 
Davenport. On the doors being opened, the performers were found 
to be tied, but Mr. Sutton’s ligatures had evidently been shifted 
Then, on the closing of the doors, a hand was shown at the hole and 
a tambourine and drumstick were thrown at Mr, Sketchley. The 
performers were again exhibited bound; and, finally, they untied 
themselves and were once more free, Then Miss Lizzie Anderson 
tied herself inside the cabinet, in 4 min. 45 sec., in such an elaborate 
way that it took Mr. Sketchley over eight minutes to unbind her, 
This was, in truth, the cleverest part of the business; for she had 
her hands tied behind her and her legs literally wreathed with 
coils of rope, while her waist and wrists were joined to her ancles 
by ropes in the way convicts used to be shackled in irons, Mr. 
Anderson then announced that the performance was over, to be 
repeated next Monday, when, if Sir R. Mayne would allow the 
attendance of an experienced officer from Scotland- 
would be ee ae rome ap d-yard, the release 

The “ rope trick,” however, is already being performed ir i 
manner at Astley’s, where Mr. Redmond, I has alrende ae 
| mentioned in the daily papers as having given some wonderful, but 
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hitherto little recognised, performances at Brighton—i 
bound, and afterwards tied in a sack, from while, rage | a ae 
his bonds, he frees himself in a couple of minutes, during which he 
is placed ep screen. 7 

On Wednesday evening Herr Tolmaque gave a sé 
St. Martin's Hall. This performer comes fawind as the pa td 
of the rope tying and untying trick, a claim on his part which is 
certainly too ridiculoxs to require refutation. Captain Burton, the 
celebrated African traveller, was chosen by the audience to tie up 
Herr Tolmaque on this occasion, and ascended the platform for that 
purpose, but at once declared that the rope provided was too thick 
for the required purpose. Herr Tolmaque protested that it was no 
thicker than the rope used to tie up the Davenport Brothers; but 
no one who has seen the two ropes would be likely to agree in this 
opinion, A certain amount of dumb show then ensued, the African 
traveller approaching the sg a at the front of the stage like the 
lover in the old-fashioned et entreating his coy mistress to 
dance ; and the conjuror retreating and waving his hands depre- 
catingly, like the coy mistress aforesaid, The audience growing 
impatient to know the meaning of these singular demonstrations 
Herr Tolmaque came forward and said that he declined to be 
tied “like a wild beast.” Captain Burton signified that he did not 
want to tie him in any such fashion. Herr Tolmaque said he 
warned Captain Burton that he could not allow his circulation 
to be stopped, and that Captain Burton replied that he could not be 
tied without the circulation being to some extent checked. Then 
arose a long and noisy altercation, in which the audience took part 
by cheering, groaning, laughing, and otherwise rather vociferously 
expressing their feelings. At last Captain Burton walked off the 
stage, and a vivacious dialogue ensued between Herr Tolmaque and 
Captain Burton, during which the former was heard to insist that 
the latter must not attempt “to smile at him,” whereupon Captain 
Burton, still smiling, resumed his seat and said no more. At length, 
after many delays and interruptions, a gentleman came and tied 
Herr Tolmaque, whereupon another gentleman declared that the 
tie was only “a common slip-knot, which anybody could 
open;” and a new wrangling began. Finally, however, Herr 
Tolmaque was tied and placed behind a paper screen, and he untied 
himself very quickly and thrust his hands through the fragile front 
of the screen. He was then tied up a second time; on this occasion 
by Mr. Buckland and another gentleman, and, being placed behind 
the screen, hands were soon seen appearing through the openings, 
and a charivari with the guitar, bell, and tambourine ensued. Ina 
few minutes the screen was removed and Herr Tolmaque appeared 
unbound as before. This was the whole sum of the performance, 
It has been so often and so convincingly proved that the rope tying 
and untying feat isa piece of ordinary conjuring, that we cannot pre- 
tend to have been much interested in Herr Tolmaque’s performance, 

It was absurd to call it an exposure of the Brothers Davenport, 
for, first of all, the Brothers had allowed Captain Burton to tie them 
in his own way, and had not remonstrated against being tied like 
beasts, Again, the Brothers are tied up with cord not half the 
thickness of the cord provided by Herr Tolmaque, and not, as Herr 
Tolmaque was, by a single cord, but by half a dozen cords at least ; 
and, further, at the very instant the so-called “ manifestations” are 
at their height the doors of the cabinet fly open and discover the 
Brothers Davenport, not unbound, as err Tolmaque was, 
but bound; and, on the cords being inspected by the 
parties who bound them, the former are obliged to admit 
that the knots are to all appearance the very ones made by 
them, Like the rest of the sensible portion of the community, we 
believe the Davenport manifestations to be the result of sleight-of- 
hand ; but they are none the less marvellous on that account, 


THE RAILWAY BRIDGE AT BLACKFRIARS. 


None of our metropolitan improvements have ever been carried 
forward with less waste of time than those connected with the great 
bridges at Blackfriars. Only sixteen months have elapsed since the 
foundation stone of the railway bridge was laid, and already it is 
completely finished to its least details, except the ornamental 
aac yn and gilding, Never has a new bridge of any kind been 

uilt across the Thames in a shorter time. 

The railway bridge which has just been finished is the finest work 
of that kind which we bp we got across the river, and but for the 
close proximity of new Blackfriars, which destroys its outline from 
the water, it would really be a grand ornament to the Thames, 
Unlike that at Victoria, where economy was studied at the expense 
of effect; or that at Hungerford, where the exigencies of railway 
traffic had to be reconciled to the architecture of a light suspension- 
bridge, Blackfriars enjoys the advantage of having been designed for 
its work from the outset, and no one can look at its massive groups 
of columns, and the bold yet light superstructure of girders which 
they carry, without feeling that Measrs, Cubitt and Turner, its 
architect and engineer, have been singularly happy in their choice 
of its design. When its columns are painted of a deep chocolate 
colour, and their capitals enriched with gilding; when the orna- 
mental castings which conceal the junction of the girders are 
painted with enamel and gilded in parts, the general effect will be 
even more considerably heightened. There are few, however, when 
these two fine structures are completed, who will not regret the 
unlucky fatality which placed them just so far apart as to prevent 
their being united in one, and yet just so close together as to hide 
each other and bring their inharmonious lines into the most unsightly 
conjunction possible. 

During the progress of the works connected with this bridge fall 
accounts from time to time were given in our columns of its method 
and general principles of construction. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, to re-enter upon detailed description here, more than to say 
that the bridge is a girder bridge for four lines of rails, Only three 
girders are used, that in the centre having to bear the weight and 
strain of all the cross beams from both the outer girders which meet 
upon it, being made in proportion much deeper and stronger, The 
lattice bars of iron which form the open- work sides of these girders 
are made to resist alternately compression and tension. The ten- 
sion rods, if we may so call them, are mere bands of wrought 
iron, but the struts to resist compression may be known at once 
by their great solidity, and by each pair being coupled together 
with powerful iron stays to keep them rigid and prevent them 
yielding outwardly under the pressure, which always tries wrought 
iron so severely, These ‘bracings are made to intersect each other 
every where at their points, so that in case of an engine getting off 
the rails and cutting one, it would have no effect on the stability of 
the structure—a great improvement on some other bridges, 
where there are no intersections of the struts and ties, and where a 
similar accident happening would infallibly bring down the whole 
span. Every part of the ironwork which is ex; to the action 
of the air has been so placed as to be easily ted by the most 
ordinary hand labour, while the troughs of girders have been 
thickly lined with asphalte, so that the slightest chance of rust is 
carefully guarded against, 

From the northern abutment the line is being carried on brick 
arches, of great width and strength, parallel with the eastern side of 
Bridge-street and Farringdon-street, to a point of junction with the 
Metropolitan Railway on the western aie of Smithfield. In its 
course it crosses Earl-street, Union-street, Ludgate-hill, and Snow- 
hill—the three first by viaducts of wrought iron, and the last by 8 
tunnel under the projected Holborn-valley Improvement. In 
Bridge-street, immediately facing Radley’s Hotel, a large and com- 
modious passenger-station is pa | erected, harmonising in its 

eneral appearance with that on the southern side of the river at 
Blackfriars, and having a frontage of about 150 ft. in width, extend- 
ing from Union-street northwards, Broad as Bridge-street is and 
ought to be, the station stands well back from the present line of 
thoroughfare to admit of convenient approaches to it, and of the 
street itself being widened, which it probably will be at some future 
time, having regard to the convenience of the ordinary street 
traflic between the two sides of the river by the new bridge at 
Blackfriats, and to admit of a@ suitable junction with the Thames 
embankment, 
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OUR FEUILLETON. 


THE HOURS A.M. AND P.M. IN LONDON. 
TWELVE NOON.—LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY, 

Js that his dorg? Well, yes, he is, and he aint, in a manner o’ 
speakin’. I might a’ seen a little lass as brought him his bit o’ 
dinner (it was a savoury stew in a huge yellow basin) ; well, the 
dorg followed her home one night, and they ‘d kept him ever since 
—leastways, he “ finds himself.” Goes out for a turn in the mornin’ 
and comes back just afore twelve as reglar as clockwork, then 
takes another turn towards the arternoon, an’ picks up a livin’ 
somehow about the butchers’ shops, or may be has bits saved for 
him in the gentlefolks’ aireys. 

Has read somewhere or other—(I come upon him at an auspicious 
moment, when his heart is opened by good cheer)—has read some- 
where, in some of these ’ere periodicals, that the Injuns look 
forrard to their dorgs havin' a free admission to heaven, where 
they ‘ll jine company again arter they ’re dead; an’ don't see why 
it shouldn't be, for his part. There ’s some dorgs as he'd sooner 
trust thay a good many men, and that’s more like fellow-creatures, 
a precious deal, . 

Seeing, by the production of a short pipe, that he is in a con- 
versationally contemplative mood, and the corner which he has 
selected being retired and favourable to the interchange of opinion, 
J venture to touch upon other topics as connected with the 
great subject of “the working man.” His opinion generally 
is that what the working man wants is to be let alone, or else 
put in the way of doin’ somethin’ of his own accord—work, or 
otherways; but not to be perpetually jawed at. One way or 
another, there's a little too much talk, that’s Ais opinion. There's 
the Institoot now, the Mechanics’ Institeot—the place as belonged 
to old Bowerpeg, that used to be a tea-garden, but got into 
difficulties and was built over. Well, the gents that come down 
there to lecter might mean well,—he admitted they might mean 
well, but they mostly, don’t I see, look upon the men as though 
they was in a infant school; and, one way or another, they ‘re a 
size or so too big for infants most on’em. And perhaps there's 
some as liked the place better when Bowerpeg had it, ‘specially 
when he went into the Licensed Wittling, when it was too late 
and didn’t answer. Then, in the matter of a drop o’ beer, brick- 
layin’s a different thing to lecterin’, or readin’, or mixin’ up of 
guses, or what-not, an’ tea aint always handy when you've been 
hard at it all day. 

Not but what, he concedes, that there’s no sense in settin’ night 
aiter night in the public-house—he himself don’t hold with that; 
but some of them there gents as lecters to the workin’ man, an’ 
writes tracks or what-not, they talk as though they expect him and | 
his mates to go home an’ put on a black tail-coat after work of a 
evening, an’ set down a readin’ an’ a figurin’ with books about 
politikle economy or something. Now how’s it possible, he'd ask | 
me, for men to go on that way; mightn’t he jest as well ask them | 
there gents to take a spell with a hod o’ bricks up a ladder? Not 
but what they mean uncommon well, no doubt; an’ they might do 
some good if they ’d only Jook upon the workin’ men as men, and 
not want to train ‘em up when they’re pretty well trained up a’ready, 
one way or another. He was havin’ a bit o’ talk with one of the 
lecterers as ’ad been a goin’ on at the Institoot one night, and he 
says to him, “ We can’t put on re clothes ; our corderoys an’ fus- 
tians suits our line better, and they may be mended, but they can't 
be altered into somethink else. No more our ways can’t; they can | 
be improved, maybe, an’ some old ways left off, but not right out | 
of the pattern and out o’ new stuff—'taint reasonable. that aint. | 
This was the conversation, don’t I see, as took place between him 
and that there gent. ; 

He doesn’t know exactly what Liberty is, if it aint people managin’ 
their own affairs pretty much as they like, or at all events without 
bein’ locked after an’ jawed at, every hand's turn, Now this is 
where it is that most Institoots an’ people’s clubs, an’ what not, 
don’t answer in the long run. No more model lodgin’-houses don't, | 
mostways. That’s where it is, there ’s a deal too much o’ the model | 
about em; an’ what with one thing or another poor people think | 
they might as well a’most go into the House at once. By House | 
he means the Union, which seems to him the sort of pattern that | 
one or two of the “ Dwellin’s” has been built after. Not but what | 
they're solid as to workmanship, and—barrin’ the stairs an’ the long | 
whitewash corridors, which is awfully like the House, sure/y—the 
rooms all right an’ comfortable. But there’s something in the old | 
sayin’ that an Englishman's house is his castle,—which, as far as he 
can reckon it, means there ’s no with yer leave nor by yer leave so | 
long as the rent's all square, an’ you can shut anybody else out, or | 
walk off with yer door key in your pocket and no questions asked, 

Knew a man as liv’d in one o’ the model blocks once, an’ /e 
said it was like the model prison without the diet, an’ a workus 


with the landlord for a board every Saturday. As for him, he’d | po 


always had a little place of his own, an’ as handy as he could to his 
work, so as he could have his vittles brought to him without goin’ to 
the Public to brile a bit o’ steak or a beef =o enes ee | 
and a good deal o' cinders—at the tap-room fire. Then he likes to 
see little *Liza an’ the dorg. Seems like bein’ at home a'most ; and | 
he's at liberty to have his dinner how he likes without takin’ any- 
thing for the good o’ the house when it don’t do him no good. No. 
The model buildins is like what he was sayin’ about the clothes— 
they aint made for the use o’ the workin’ man as he és in himself, 
but for somebody quite different, and they do somehow seem to be 
a misfit, Well, no; he never knew anybody as did believe in. 
Equality—that he fancied was in a manner proved by the way the 
people went on as lectered about the rights o' the people, and all 
that. As far as he could make out, they was for kickin’ up a row 
about the rights o’ the people when it served their turn, and keepin’ 
the people off from comin’ too close at the same time. It seems to 
him that there aint no rights nor no wrongs to be altered by a man 
goin’ about after this, an’ that, an’ t'other, trades’ unions an’ the 
rest, an’ leavin’ his wife and young uns on the parish. There's 
equality there, though, it 's true, when you're once inside the walls 
o’ the union, an’ aint a favourite o’ the master or the board. 

Why, there aint even equality at the club, when you come to 
think what a pull the landlord of the public an’ the society's officers 
gets out of it. There’s been nothing for it but to have clubs, an’ 
they must be held somewhere where the men as get together can 
jine in a drop o’ beer an’ a pipe if they’re so minded ; but not to 
that extent that it is done. ere ’s no Papel neither, with the 
trustees as lends, or is supposed to lend, the club money when it’s 
hard up, an’ takes the interest on it. There's no equality when the 
club pays the visitors half-a-crown a piece for carryin’ five shillin’s 
to a member as is on the sick list. here's no equality when the 
landlord's the treasurer, perpetual and unaltered. There is equality 
in the watery sort o’ beer as is too often served up, to say nothing 
o' the goes o’ sperrits a good deal under proof, which is, perhaps, 
all for the best; and there is equality in makin’ the members each 
of ’em buy a pewter token every club night, price fourpence, which 
was obliged to be took out in beer or sperrits aforesaid. 

As for Fraternity, which, he’s heard, is all one as brotherly 
feelin’; there's a many societies, friendly, burial, or what not, where 
the members calls oue another brother so an’ so; and he aint a’ 
goin’ to say that there’s no ground for it. Bad as the workin’ 
men may be, they ’ve got a feelin’ for each other when ee A %4 
cross; but that, as far as he can make out, don’t come — he 
leoterers, nor yet, he ’s bound to say, through the agents, as they 're 
called, as goes here and there, travellin’ about the country, enjoyin’ 
of themselves, and gettin’ up unions, an’ what not, where they 
nail subscriptions to go further, but not, as the sayin’ is, to fare 
worse, 

There’s no equality nor fraternity to be got out of that lot, as 
ever he knew; no, nor yet no liberty. If I'll excuse his sayin’ so, 
there’s more of all three in our conversation together. But, con- 
versation and such games as we ‘ve been a-talkin’ about is one thing, 
and goin’ about your work’s another, ain't it? And here comes 
little "Liza and the dorg to fetch away his dinner things, ‘TT, A, 


TWELVE P.M.—WAITING FOR THE VERDICT, 

When a few men are brought together clothed in a little brief 
authority to take part in a ceremony, there is always one man 
present who takes upon himself all the trouble, who domineers and 
dominates. He will have it all his own way. He has a passion 
for law-giving. He delights in framing regulations. Wherever he 
is he must be absolute leader. At home he is an oracle on every 
conceivable subject of human iaterest. He knows everything 
much better than everybody else. He is the wisest man in his 
generation. Meet him in an omnibus, and it is he who is the leading 
person in it; the rest are listening. Crossing the Channel, you will 
find him on the paddle-box, describing the proper way the ship 
should be taken into port, and shaking his head cuiliionaly over the 
manner in which the captain is handling his craft. Of course he 
is director of a bg ge He shines at a board meeting 
almost as much as he does at a funeral, He frames innu- 
merable resolutions, puts them under the eyes of the chairman, 
in an authoritative manner, as if asking who should dare to say 
nay tothem. Mr. Solon Smith has written that resolution with his 
own hand. It is therefore to be carried rem. con. He would very 
much like to see the man who should even hint at an amendment. 
Solon Smith is, I need hardly say, a conspicuous figure in his parish. 
His periods about the British Constitution and the extraordinary 
value of municipal rights are splendid. His vestry-hall has been 
made classic ground by the music of his unparalleled eloquence. His 
patriotism has made him famous from one end of his parish to the 


other ; albeit it has, according to the unimpeachable testimony of | 


Mrs. Solon Smith, materially injured his business. It has been the 


misfortune ef his great mind to devote itself to his species rather than | 


to his customers. He is an adept in the transaction of other people's 
business, He shinesin the governmentof matters that in no way con- 
cern him, At a wedding feast it is he wha says what should and what 
should not be done. Who would dare to propose the health of the 
bride in the presence of Mr. Solon Smith? The ladies, one and all, 
declare it is quite a treat to hear him speak, and they shed tears 
copiously when in solemn tones, but paternal withal in their tender- 
ness, he proceeds to regulate the future life of the happy couple for 
them, Are there not pitfalls, and many, on the road from the cradle 
to the grave? and is it not the mission of Mr. Solon Smith to direct 
how these pitfalls are to be avoided? Christenings are advantageous 
opportunities also for the exercise of Mr. Smith’s powers, He 
charms the maternal heart by dwelling, champagne in hand, on the 
way in which the young idea should be reared. He draws a picture 
of the infant puling in its nurse’s arms, and then of the perfect man— 
made perfect by the teachings of Solon Smith. Nay ; but take Mr. 
Solon Smith at a funeral, if you would see him to perfection. With 
bated breath, he directs every part of the mournful ceremonial. His 
are the lips that pour comfort into the mourner's ear. It is he who 
reminds the bereaved family that in the midst of life we are in 
death; andit is he who decides, with a manner that admits of no 
appeal, whether the maternal uncle of the deceased should go in 
the coach before the paternal uncle. He knows to a hair's breadth 
the depth of hatband that should be worn for a defunct cousin- 
german. His critical eye scans the funereal baked meats, and would 
detect an improper article in the largest collection. 

But it is when he is summoned “to be and appear” before her 
Majesty's Judges and justices at ten o'clock in the forenoon pre- 
cisely, when her Majesty is ere to command him “to inquire, 
present, do, and execute all and singular” those things which he 
should be then and there enjoying that Mr. Solon Smith appears to 
full advantage. He is warned in the summons not to fail, “as he 
will answer the contrary at his peril.” Fail! Should some acci- 
dent happen to Solon Smith, he would be carried to the Old Bailey, 
and borne to his post of duty as the great Chatham was supported 
into the House of Lords. The position of foreman seemed to be his 
as a matter of right whenever he joined a jury. He at once re- 
garded his fellow-jurymen as so many puppets or automata, of 
which he held the key, He was proof against the blandishments of 
council, No Buzfuz was ever permitted to warp by his tawdry 
pathos the immaculate judgment of Mr. Solon Smith. His ada- 
mantine countenance was statuesque in ita re while a passionate 
appeal for the prisoner was proceeding. The counsel for the unfortunate 
man in the dock appealed to the jury as fathers of families, as 
husbands, as sons— nay, as grandsons and cousins — yet not one glance 
of compassion, not the faintest fag toe of wavering, appeared 
upon the features of Solon Smith, foreman of the jury. The 
advocate brought forth many ingenious suggestions in favour of his 
client. Hedid his very utmost to prove an alibi, He erected two 
or three hypotheses by which he pretended to show that—although 
the bloody knife was found in the prisoner's pocket, and notwith- 
standing the irresistible evidence of the prisoner's stained wrist- 
bands, and the fact that he was seen getting out of the window 
of the room where the man was found murdered a few minutes 
after cries of “ Murder!” were heard ringing through the neighbour- 
hood ; and, again, albeit the watch of the victim was drawn by a 
liceman from the fob of the prisoner—it was quite possible his 
interesting client's hands were a3 guiltless of bloodshed as those of 
the newly-born babe. 

Mr. Solon Smith sternly folded his arms, and upon his features 


| there passed the faintest sign of contempt which he shed round the 


court, meaning to say of the counsel for the prisoner, 

“Has this man the impudence to imagine for a single moment 
that I am to be gulled by these shallow forensic artifices? Can he 
sere be aware that he is addressing Mr. Solon Smith? But the 

ritish public will shortly see that I am not to be led from my duty 
to my goog Ma barristers’ horsehair.” 

And then Mr. Soion Smith fell back in his seat with an air of 
patient resignation to listen to what the Judge might have to say 
for and against the prisoner. Mr. Solon Smith did the Lord Chief 
Justice of England the honour of agreeing with him in the main. 
Mr. Smith marked the progress of the Judge's summing up with 
occasional smiles of benign approval, which it was doubtless his 
intimate opinion would be a comfort and a pride to his Lordship. 

Then came the moment when the jury were requested to consider 
their verdict, and to dismiss from their minds any rumours from 
without that affected the case ; in short, to be, at any rate for the 
nonce, something like honest, upright, conscientious Englishmen. 

Now it always appeared to Mr. Solon Smith rational, and in the 
proper course of things, that directly he had made up his mind on 
a question, and had delivered his opinion on it, it was then and 
thenceforth settled. He had an air, as I have hinted already, of 
authority that imposed upon most of the units of the human family 
with which he came in contact. He was, therefore, a man likely to be 
pre ght Hag whenever the soundness of his logic should be 
doubted. He turned towards his fellow-jurymen, and in a few words 
gave them his reasons why they should find the prisoner guilty ; the 
strongest reason being that he, Mr. Solon Smith, had concluded to 
convict, There are, unhappily—human nature being imperfect, 
and prone to err—men of mind so crabbed and soured that 
they will not thankfully and silently follow and abide by 
the teachings of the gifted Solon Smiths. They will have 
an opinion of their own. They will—so tly is their nature 
alloyed with vanity—occasionally be impertinent enough to think 
for themselves. It happens generally that these audacious spirits, 
who will not be governed by the golden wisdom of a Solon Smith, 
have a most obstinate and dogged knack of holding to their opinion. 
They close their ears and shut their lips. In vain the Solon Smiths 
display their rhetorical powers. The jury must retire, and the Court 
must wait for the verdict. Mr, Solon Smith, as he stalks from the 
jury-box, is fullof wrath. He follows his fellow-jurymen with a 
determination of making short work of them when he gets them 
into aroom. He sees no flaw in his own argument, while in theirs 
he notes only the feebleness of imperfectly-developed intelligence. 
But he has mistaken his men, They will not confess them- 
selves in the wrong in deference to the mighty intellect of 
their foreman, Nay, to his dismay, Mr. Solon Smith discovers that 
a majority of bis fellow-jurymen oppose him. Does it occur to him 
to yield to the majority? No. What is the weight of seven or eight 


ordinary intelligences when put in the scales against the intelligence | 


of Mr, Solon Smith ?° 


He feels that he would be doing a wrong to | 


the prisoner and to his country by giving way. Again and again, 
as the hours go by, he endeavours to bring the blind and perverse 
jurymen with whom he is associated to reason—that is to say, to 
agreement with him, Has he not told them—ay, and conclusively 
proved to them—that the whole case lies in a nutshell? They shake 
their stubborn heads, and fold their arms, and will not be converted 
to the opinion of Smith. One insolently folds himself to rest, 
having intimated that he has said his last word, and that the con- 
clusion he has reached is tinal, Another draws closely-packed 
refreshment from his pockets, intimating thereby that he is pre- 
pared to be$locked up for very many hours to come. The half hours 
and the hours strike, and the majority against Mr. Solon Smith 
increases. He trembles, at length, for the stability of his country, 
seeing how Englishmen who call themselves enlightened, and are 
boastful of the depth and righteousness of their judgments, can 
meet together, and when sg have to decide a case that to the 
legal and the logical mind is clear as daylight, not to say plain as 
a pikestaff, nevertheless concur in an obviously wrong conclusion, 
They have had, moreover, the full benefit P| Mr. Solon Smith's 
lucid summary. He has been at the trouble of pointing out to them 
the value of each bit of evidence for and against the prisoner. One 
would have thought that, after clear and impartial elaboration like 
this, men could not go astray. Yet there lies one benighted juror, 
snoring, undisturbed by any qualms of conscience, while another 
child of error, who will not be converted, is eating sandwiches, 

Mr. Solon Smith, having failed to mould the judgment of his 
fellow-jurymen to his own liking, appealed to their hearts, He 
had said to himself, “these men err through ignorance, and not 
ee want of feeling.” But his pathos was as fruitless as his 
ogic. 

How many times has not Mr. Solon Smith found himself in this 
predicament, and how often have not dismissed jurymen, walking 
off arm-in-arm, said to one another, 

“That man, Solon Smith, is the most obstinate, I will even go so 
far as to say the most pig-headed, fellow I ever came across.” 


BJ, 
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ALL HALLOWS EVE. 


WE are much too enlightened to believe in fairies nowadays. 
Brownies, pixies, gnomes, elves, and all the smaller representatives 
of the semi-spiritual world, have vanished with that superior wisdom 
supposed peculiarly to belong to “the nineteenth century.” We 
laugh at love-spells, charms, and philtres; sneer at the ceremonies 
which have died out even in far-off country districts; and find a 
wholesome corrective for assumed witcheraft and fortune-telling in 
the “skilley” of the gaol and the uncongenial occupation of the 
oakum-room. As bescems our higher intelligence, the recognition 
of the supernatural has developed into a new phase, illustrative 
alike of the intellectual conditions of which we are accustomed to 
boast and of that growth of true religion which is the best antidote 
to unworthy superstition and miserable credulity. Not from “the 
little people” do we anticipate any peculiar benefit; no brownie 
industriously plies the churn or the distaff for the farmer's wife 
who leaves him food vpon the supper-table ; no responsive forecast 
of a future lover or husband is found to the dumb question addressed 
to the unseen world by the country lass who tries the spell of nut, 
or cake, or midnight sf be seldom does a farmer believe in the evil 
eye which lames his horse or stops the milk from the dun cow, 
Only amongst the very ignorant are the revelations of the cards 
held in respect ; and the wise women are suspected of having an eye 
to the spoons whenever they make their appearance in the kitchen, 
It is in the drawing-room that the modern exponent of the spiritual 
andthesupernatural reveals himself, Well dressed, glib,of countenance 
unmoved, and with an utterance which has in + the twang that 
bespeaks his ‘cute origin, he is received by those more cultivated 
minds who assemble at his request to hold communion with the 
unseen. 

Only let him make high terms, declare that he is a “ passive 
instrument,” and charge a guinea, or more, a head, and the great 
minds of the age will flock to him eagerly. What are the fabled 
stories of elves, and warlocks, and all the ghostly entities that live 
only in the imaginations of crackbrained peasants or ignorant 
hirelings to the wonders presented by his “ passive instrumentality” ! 
Has any one of the company lost a dear friend—father, 
brother, son—let him call upon him to come from that “ better 
land” to which it was believed in humble trust that he had 
departed, and he will probably come and rap ill-spelled jocu- 
larities on a table or play a nigger melody on a three-and-sixpenny 
accordion. 

Has anybody pve. Ages painful solicitude over the changing face 
of one whose death seemed to leave the whole world blank, 
and yet, in that darkest hour of humanity, bean cheered with the 
hope that to something higher, better, nobler we shall follow those 
who have trodden the dark valley before us? Let him ask the 
“medium "—hardy of face, litheof limb, and glib, not to say impious, 
of utterance — and he will find that on an odylic corkscrew, propelled 
by combined magnetic force into the upper strata of the atmosphere, 
9 a spirits are caught, and come down to manifest (to 
believers) the immortality of the soul by means of a spiritual pinch 
of the leg, or yen confidently be expected to find relief by indulging 
in a broken and meaningless conversation (admitted to be some- 
times full of untruths), or may play off a series of poor practical 
jokes, unworthy even of the ruler of the great North American 
federation. 

This, then, is the modern phase of the supernatural, with all its 
high and holy influences in reference to religion and a fature state; 
and we would commend to the attention of so-called fortune-tellers 
the prospects they might enjoy if they would only consent to become 
“passive instruments,” and allow the spirits to foretell events, by 
which course they would at the same time secure a handsome com- 
petency and escape the penalties of the law. 

Notwithstanding the proper degree of reverence for modern dis- 
coveries, however, we may be med for cherishing some recol- 
lections of those old customs which, ere they were superseded, gained 
(as they do still in some parts of the world) popular credence and 
very common observance, 

If there was one night in all the year to which mankind may be 
said to have been en rapport with the unseen it was assuredly on 
Hallowe'en, for on that night of the 3ist of October, which formerly 
closed the festivity of the harvest and was the last joyful feast of 
the ecclesiastical year, supernatural influences asserted their power, 
and, as spirits disembodied and otherwise were supposed to walk 
abroad, divination became comparatively easy, 

Throughout Great Britain and Ireland the spells and incanta- 
tions which belong to Hallowe'en have been believed and prac- 
tised, and it is scarcely surprising that the two fruits which come 
to perfection at the end of harvest should play an important part 
in all these observances. Nuts and apples are essential to all such 
trials as belong particularly to this festival, and the name of “ Nut- 
crack night,” by which Hallowe'en is known in the north of England, 
indicates the predominance of the former of these in the enter- 
tainment. ‘The nuts are placed on the bars of the grate or in the 
embers, one nut being named after the girl and the other after her 
lover. If the nut jumps away, the lover will prove unfaithful ; if 
it begins to blaze or burn, he has a regard for the fair sorceress, and 
if both burn together, they will be married. Burns in his poem of 
Hallowe'en has made much of this spell; and our readers will re- 
member how in “The Vicar of Wakefield” the farmer's family 
“ religiously cracked nuts on All Hallows Eve.” 

Gay thus describes the rustic sacrifice :— 

Two hazel nuts I threw into the flame, 

And to each nut I gave a sweetheart’s name ; 
This with the loudest bounce me sore amazed, 
That in a flame of brightest colour blazed : 
As blazed the nut, so may thy passion grow, 
For ‘twas thy nut that did so brightly giow ! 


The apple-paring (as everybody knows) when thrown over the left 
shoulder will form the firs" letter of the lover's name ; but the apples 
were used for a more robust sport by being set swimming in a tub 
of water, in which resolute lads ducked their heads in order to seize 
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TWELVE A.M.: LIBERTY, EQUALITY, AND FRATERNITY. 


_the fruit with their teeth, some of the competitors cleverly sucking up the 
pippin from‘ the surface, while others, more determined, pressed a Jarge 
and tempting epecimen to the bottom of the tub and brought it up 


triumphantly. Another game was, to suspend from the ceiling a stick | 


having a lighted candle at one end and an apple at the other, the com- 
petitors for the fruit having their hands tied, and bobbing at the prize with 
their mouths—an operation the fun of which of course consisted in the 
probability of their receiving the candle in their face. 

In Scotland some of the young people go out hand-in-hand, blindfolded, 
into the “ kailyard,” or garden, and each pulls the first stalk which he meets 
with, The then return to the fireside to inspect their prizes. According 
as the stal 
wife or husband be of the party by whom it is pulled. The quantity 
of earth sticking to the root denotes the amount of fortune or dowry, 
and the taste of the pith, or “custoc,” indicates the temper. 


is big or little, straight or crooked, so shall the future | 


Finally, the | 


stalks are placed, one after another, over the door, and the Christian names 
of the persons who chance thereafter to enter the house are held in the 
same succession to indicate those of the individuals whom the parties are 
to marry. 

Another ceremony is to place upon the hearth three dishes—one empty, 
and the others containing respectively clean and dirty water. To 
these the party (being blindfolded) advance in succession and dip 
their fingers into one of the three. If they dip into the clean water, 
they are to marry a maiden; if into the foul water, a widow; if into 


the empty dish, the party so dipping is destined to be either a bachelor or | 


an old maid, As each person takes his turn, the position of the dishes 
is changed. 

To eat the cake, or the salt-egg, that you may dream of your true 
lover and future spouse, is also a custom of Hallowe'en, it being 
believed that the person who in your dream brings water to allay your 


TWELVE P.M.: 


thirst is the destined individual. To these more sportive ceremonies were 
formerly added others of a more terrible character, such as the celebrated 
spell of eating an apple before a looking-glass with a view of dis- 
covering the inquirer’s future husband, who will, it is believed, be seen 


peeping over the shoulder. But what says the old grandam in Burns’s 
song :— 


Nae doubt but ye may get a sight! 
Great cause ye hae to fear it ; 
For mony a ane has gotten a fright, 
And lived and died deleeret, 
On sic a night. 


Again, there is the spell of the wet sleeve, in which the person using 
the charm wets a shirt-sleeve or the feminine equivalent to that 
portion of attire, and, hanging it to the fire to dry, lies in bed 
watching it till midnight, when the future partner for life will come 


, and turn the sleeve. 


' trains, Mr. Charles William Allen, postmaster, Hoddesdon, | 


THE OBSTINATE JURYMAN. 


This is also done with cakes baking in the ember:. 
Other rites for the invocation of spirits might be referred to, such a: 


| running three times round the stack at midnight, the sowing of hempseed 
| and the winnowing of three wechts of nothing—ie., repeating three times 


the action of exposing corn tothe wind. In all of these the effect sought 


| to be produced is the same—the appearance of the future husband or wife 


of the experimenter. A full description of them will be found in Burns's 


| well-known poem. 


COMMUNICATION IN RAILWAY TRAINS. 


Tue murder of Mr. Briggs by Miiller and other occurrences of a dis- 
agreeable kind in railway carriages having drawn attention to { 
communicating between the passengers and guard and engin 


302 


invented a new or 
improved system of 
mechanism for ac- 
complishing this de- 
sirable end. The in- 
vention, of which we 
publish an Illustra- 
tion, consists simply 
of a pair of arms or 
shutters, fitted with 
springs and affixed 
to the outsideof each 
compartment of @ 
railway carriage, 
which are held in 
their positions by a 
rod passing over the 
seat, This rod is 
made _ sufficiently 
strong to prevent 
any person injuring 
the signal, which, 
when required in 
case of accident or 
otherwise, needs only 
to be moved in any 
direction, when the 
arm or shutter above 
referred to is imme- 
diately disengaged, 
and stands out at 
right angles to the 
side of the carriage, 
so that it can readily 
be seen by the driver 
in front or by the 
guard at the rear of 
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the train, 

Again: In the 
event of the guard 
not perceiving the 
signal, and a train 
arriving at a station, 
the fact of the signal 
being disengaged at 
once attracts the attention of the porters, &c., on the platform, who 
will prevent any person leaving that particular compartment until 
inquiry has been made as tu the cause of the signal being used, 
Also in the case of a train passing a station, any servant of the 
company observing the signal standing out, at once telegraphs 
to the next station, where the train will be stopped and the cause 


NEW OR IMPROVED ARRANGEMENT OR 


ascertained, It will of course be necessary to pass a by-law making H 


it a misdemeanour to use the signal without sufficient cause. 

Among other advantages claimed for this invention is the readiness 
with which the guard can ascertain where he is required; also the 
entire absence of any attachment rejuiring to be made in making 
up or altering a train, every compartment being complete within 
itself. 

This arrangement can at once be adapted to any class of railway 
carriage, and the only alteration required will be in the present 
mode of lighting. Instead of placing the lampin the middle of the 
carriage, it will in this case situated at the side, and a glazed 
opening will be made to allow the light to be reflected on both 
sides of the shutter or arm when disengaged, thus showing the 
signal at night as readily as in the daytime. 


FINE ARTS. 
a 
THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE NEW WATER-COLOUR 
GALLERY. 


WE should like to see settled a question which has often pre-— 
We want to eee it clearly ascertained | 


sented itself to our mind. Fe ‘ 
whether, taking into consideration the difference in the number of 
purchasers in town, : ! 
exhibitions than the summer ones. Judging from our own feelings, 
we should say they were. We turn out of the chill, dark London 
streets into 53, Pall-mall, and in another minute we are back again 
in summer, wandering by a woodland brook with Creawick, tossing 
on a sunset sea with Hayes, beneath green boughs with Shalders, 
by aquiet pool with Goodall, or under a glowing Venetian sky 
with ke, At no time do we feel more strongly that “thorn in 
the fiesh ” of the critic, the longing to carry off and make our own 
these ‘delightful reminiscences of nature. ; ; ; 
The present collection, we believe, is Mr. Vitzpatrick’s first public 
exhibition ; and we trust, for the sake of art and many promising 
young artists, that the encouragement he will receive from the 
public will induce him to continue in the good work. He has 
upwards of a hundred and fifty pictures here, which, with but few 
exceptions, are well deserving not only of a visit, but of earnest 
study. 
A Spanish girl, “ Pepita” (68), by Mr. Phillip, is one of the first 
— to attract attention. It is painted in his best atyle, and the 


re ie exquisitely _ A lustrous black cloak contrasts 
mirably with the bright gown ; and the rich complexion of the olive 
beauty, 


Like the sweetheart of the sun, 
That many a glowing kiss had won, 


is painted with great transparency and truth. Continuing areview 
of the figure-paintings in the collection, we find a very good spe- 
cimen of Mr. Sant’s style, “ Love's Young Dream” (16), with some 
masterly painting of flesh, and a graceful arrangement. The 
Blenheim in the young dreamer's lap is cleverly dashed in, but has 
a little too much of the loose facility with which at times this clever 
artist contents himself. “The Sailor's Wife’’ (108) of Mr. Maclise 
has all his faults and few of his merits; it is hard, flat, and dirty, 
and the boughs of lilac are as stiff as if they had been studied from 
artificial flowers. Mr. Goodall is represented by two figure-subjects— 
“ Neapolitan Peasants Crossing a Stream” (69), in which we cannot 
help thinking he has been too obliging, and lengthened his horse a 
little more than is natural, to accommodate a couple of riders ; and 
a little picture (unnumbered when we visited the gallery) of three 
little children playing on a slope of broken ground. It is not 
until we have done admiring the thorough truth and nature of this 
exquisite little picture that we are able to see how much is due to 
the artistic feeling and consummate skill which groups the figures, 
We are glad to find in Mr. Barnes, who has several pictures here, 
an artist of great promise, and shall look to see him achieve a high 
place. The great stride he has made from No. !)— evidently an early 
picture—to his other works here exhibited should be most encou- 
raging to him. The “ Pet Kitten” (7) is perhaps the best of his 
paintings in the collection, The child's figure is admirable, and the 
treatment and handling is conscientious without being laboured. 
The weak point in this (as in No, 87, which is otherwise admirable) 
is the head of the principal figure, which is hardly equal. This is 
the more curions, because in No. 22 Mr. Barnes has shown how 
well he can render expression in a most lifelike and beautiful little 
head, Another young artist from whom we shall expect greater 
things is Mr. Wighton, whose “ Will You Buy?” (32) is a bit of 
homely truth honestly painted, and is far more touching in its 
simplicity than many flashy, obtrusive renderings of the same story 
that we have seen. The handling is meritorions, the texture of the 
shawl and ragged, but not too ragged, dress of the girl is capitally 
indicated. Mr Henley has a pleasing little picture of a knitting-girl 
os) and Mr. Morris a clever study of an Egyptian girl (3). Mr. 
Ha ‘s “Connoisseur” (19) is quaint and humorous in design, but 
we should imagine that his hand had failed to quite carry out the con- 
ception of his brain; nevertheless, the girl's figure is arch, and 


the winter exhibitions are not better as selling | 


MECHANISM FOR COMMUNICATING BETWEEN ANY PASSENGER 


AND THB GUARD AND ENGINE-DRIVER OF A RAILWAY TRAIN, 


nicely painted. Mr. Wyburd’s “Life in Acadie” (90) we took 
occasion to commend at the Royal Academy. — 

There are two pictures by Mr. Nicholls which must not be over- 
looked—an Irish lass, saucy and light-hearted, ‘‘On the Road to 
Market” (101), and a jovial cavalier with a “Cup of Sack” (146). 
The colouring, perhaps, leaves something to be desired. ; 

Monsieur Girardot’s “ Vicar of Wakefield” (33), not being the 
| English Vicar, does not please us so much as his charming scene 
| from “She Stoops to Conquer” (154). In drawing, colour, and 
| composition this picture is admirable, and the coy, shrinking grace 
| of Miss Hardcastle’s figure we have seldom seen equalled. Mr. 

Johnston's “ Robin Adair” (127) is a picture that deserves a niche 
| beside the last-mentioned one; we have spoken of its merits when it 
| first appeared at the Royal Academy. We may also bracket with 
these Monsieur Serrure’s “Chessplayers” (62), well composed and 
forcibly painted, and Monsieur Laby’s “Flight into Egypt” (34), 
which is full of nice feeling. 

Mrs. Ward’s “Tower” (36) is cleverly painted in the minor 
details, but would be better if she had accommodated the imprisoned 
Prince with a body as well as head and Jegs, Mr. Ward's 
“Execution of Montrose” (111) is somexhat marred by the 
execution of Mr. Ward. 

A clever head (54) by Miss Sandys—is she in any way con- 
nected with Mr. F, Sandys, one of the best artists of our day ?— 
and a sketch of a Jewish mother and child (168), by Miss Soloman— 
which we like far better than “ Consolation” (14)—and a beautiful 
face in No. 126, must be contented with a passing mention. Mr. 
Cooman’s “ Sappho” (138) is fine; but why did he spoil No, 25 by 
that cold, hard, crude, green drapery? We must not forget “The 
Rendesvouz” (145), by Egg, which is nice, though a little affected. 

Messrs, Bonheur, Verborckhoven, Cooper, and Aster Corbould 
have paintings of animals here for which we have said all that we 


and of the usual excellence to be expected from these artists, 

Of “ Oyster-Dredging” (No. 15) we can only say that, though it 
is net fishing, there is a decided, but not happy, inclination towards 
| Hook about it. To the child in No, 23 we could eay, with Hamlet, 


Thou pray’st not well. 


No, 26 is seme more than a representation of the British snob 
amusing himself, and “ Mamma’s Pet” suggests by its number a 
thyme which accurately describes its painting, the number being 30, 
The “ Fern Gatherer” (75) is fat and flat, and No. 60 is simply 
ludicrous. 

In landscape, we have first of all a delicious beck (29) by 
Creswick ; a fine view on the Lagunes (41), by ke—a splendid 
effect ; and Mr. Redgrave's “ Make up your Mind” (132), which we 


have done long ago, and the opinion at which we arrived was that he | 


had much better have omitted the figures. There is also a 
cathedral interior (132) by Roberts, a good specimen; and another 
interior (20) by Goodall. But Mr. Goodall’s “Quiet Pool,” (65), 
with the cows drinking and the children wreathing water-lilies, is 
more to our liking. There are few artists who can give as subtle a 
charm, as deep a feeling of nature, to their landscapes. 

Mr. Boddington’s two pictures are exceedingly good, the “ View 
in Wales” (135) being more particularly praiseworthy. There are 
also two little views (122, 124) by Mr. Walton which are faithful 
transcripts of English scenery, and several landscapes by Mr. Smith 
(who has, by-the-way, acapital figure-subject in No, 80). 

It isquite a treat to look at one of Mr. Hayes’s sea-pieces, they 
are so briny! His “ Cantay Bay ” (24) is especially remarkable for 
the dash and form of the water. No artist has more carefully 
studied the wave under allits aspects. “ Riding out the Gale” (14) 
is an instance in point of what we are saying. In “Towing out of 
Port” (71) we have a thorough realisation of the long swell after 
the gale is over. 

There are also some very fine sea-pieces by Mr. Danby, the best 
being “Staines Castle’’ (63) ; and Mr. Mogford contributes “ The 
Arrival of the Mail at Southampton” (60), which is simply un- 
surpassable for its vivid reality and masterly rendering of still 
water under peculiar conditions. The boat positively stands out 
from the canvas, and we listen instinctively for the dull sound of 
the oar in the rowlock. Mr. Melby has two marine-pieces (108, 
118), which are very meritorious, *‘ Rough Weather in the Bay of 
Biscay ” more particularly. 

Mr. Hulme, Nir Hering, Mr. Shalders, and Mr, Branwhite are here 
in full force, and three representatives of the Linnell family, all exhi- 
biting the same mannerisms, but all in a greater or less degree show- 
ing admirable qualities, which make us almost forget the faults. Let 
our readers give a special study to No. 117, ‘* Windzor Forest,” by Mr. 
Linnell, senior, which has some charming passages in it. We may 


who are both well represented. 

Mr. George Stanfield exhibits two pictures (137, 189), which are 
no discredit to the honoured name he bears, and give evidence of the 
genius which he inherits from one whose works have long been the 
pride of English art. 

Mr. Burke’s “ Knockle Beach” (5%) renders a telling effect of 
sunset with considerable force; and there is in Mr. Hargett’s 
“Spring Time” (84) a vigour and poetic feeling that should be 
the harbinger of great success ; but the promise is not sustained in 
the other pictures by the same artist exhibited here. Mr, Percy's 
pictures, as usual, are marked by that metallic purple in which he 
at times runs riot. A landscape (42) by Mr, John Burr is clever, 
but a little 


need say when we tell our readers that they are in the same style | 


add to this list the names of Mr. B. Willis and Mr.G, A. Williams, | 
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OPERA AND CONCERTS. 


Mr. Harrison has issued his programme for Her Majesty's 
Theatre. It presents many points of novelty, and, to begin with 
announces the engagement of a comedy or farce company, who 
are to play small comedies and farces before the operatic per- 
formances of the evening commence. Thus, on Monday next, the 
opening night of the season, a piece by Mr. Maddison Morton, called 
“You Know Who,” will be represented (principal characters by 
Mr. George Honey, Miss Bufton, and Mr. Rouse); after which, an 
English version of “La Traviata” is to be produced, with Mdme. 
Kenneth as Violetta, Mr. Swift as Alfredo, and Mr. Garcia as 
Germont. There was sure to be some difficulty about naturalising 
“La Traviata” on English soil. ‘La Dame aux Camélias” is, we 
believe, proscribed inits original form ; but, put into verse and set 
to music, the censorship tolerates it, The virtuous public, however, 
would in all probability not tolerate it if the piece were called by 
its proper English name ; and, all things considered, it is just as well 
to present it at Her Majesty's Theatre under its Italian title. 

We should like to know in what country the scene of this new 
version of “La Traviata” is supposed to be laid. In the Italian 
version the action, asin “‘ La Dame aux Camélias,” takes place at 
Paris, though, for the convenience of the composer and singers, the 
proper names are Italianised. At Her Majesty's Theatre the lan- 
guage of the picce will be English, while the names of the principal 
characters are given in Italian—in spite of which we have no doult 
that the place of action will still be Paris. Indeed, there is an 
absurd chorus in the last act of “La Traviata” in which that cele- 
brated Parisian character le beuf gras is introduced, On the other 
hand, the father of Alfredo, in his air of the second act, reminds the 
young man of his native Provenge and of its admirable seacoast ; 
and it is quite possible that the Germonts, father and son, may have 
belonged to some poe in the vicinity of Nice. They might thus 
be Italian in an ethnological and French ina political sense. For 
our part, as long as they keep in tune, we care very little what 
nationality claims them ; but, singing in the English language, we 
still think that Violetta ought to call her Alfredo, Alfred. 

“Ta Traviata” is to be played on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday “ Faust’ will be 
represented, when Miss Louisa Pyne will appear for the first time as 
Margarita. Mr. Sims Reeves will take the part of Faust; a new 
baritone, Signor Marchesi, that of Mephistophiles (where, then, is Mr. 
Santley ? ); and Miss Cotterell (new to the operatic stage, but already 
favourably known by her singing in various burlesques) that of the 
weak-minded Siebel, who, by-the-way, is to Faust much what Don 
Ottavio is to Don Giovanni. 

The musical conductor during the English, as during the Italian, 
season at Her Majesty's Theatre will be Signor Arditi. 

The Italian performances at Her Majesty's call for no particular 
notice. The great attraction in each has been Malle. Titiens, who 
has appeared during the last fortnight in “ Fidelio,” “Lucrezia 
Borgia,” “ Norma,” &c., and who appears to-night, for the last time, 
in “ Fidelio.” 

At Mr. Howard Glover's last concert (which began at one, and 
at which “the beginning of the end” did not seem to have com- 
menced at five) Mr. Charles Hallé and the orchestra played 
Beethoven's concerto in C minor ; the graceful young pianist, Mdlle. 
Mariot de Beauvoisin, played a couple of fantasias (being enthus'- 
astically encored after the performance of the first—that of 
Liszt, on airs from “Le Prophéte”); Mr. Blagrove played a 
polonaise of Mayseder's on the violin ; and more songs, duets, trios, 
and concerted pieces were sung than we should care to count. 
Several new English singers (new, at least, to us) took part in the 
concert, and much applause was gained by a very promising tenor— 
Mr. ‘Trelawny Cobham—who sang “Let me like a soldier fall” 
(from “ Maritana”) with great effect, and who was afterwards to 
have given the air from “ La Juive,” “ Dieu que ma voix.” Among 
the established favourites who contributed as vocalists to the 
entertainment we may mention Mdlle. Grossi, the admirable contralto, 
who made her début during the summer season at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, Miss Huddart, Mdme. Lancia, Mdlle Liebhart, de, Such 
a long concert as this required six conductors, of whom Mr. 
Benedict was the chief. 


MR. BRIGHT ON AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


THE following letter was recently sent by Mr, John Bright, M.P., 

to Mr, Horace Greeley, of New York :— 
Rochdale, Oct. 1, 1864, 

Dear Sir,—For more than three years the people of this country have 
watched with aconstant interest the progress of the great conflict in which 
your people have been engaged; and, as you know, some have rejoiced over 
the temporary successes of the enemics of your Government, and some have 
deeply lamented over them. 

At this moment we turn our eyes rather to the political than to the mili- 
tary struggle, and there is with us the same difference of opinion and of 


| sympathy as regards your coming presidential election that has been mani- 


fested in connection with your contest in the field. 

All those of my countrymen who have wished well to the rebellion, who 
have hoped for the break up of your Union, who have preferred to see a 
Southern slave empire rather than a restored and free Republic, so far as I 
can observe, are now in favour of the election of General M‘Clellan. All 
those who have deplored the calamities which the leaders of secession have 
brought upon jour country, who believe that slavery weakens your power 
and tarnishes your good name throughout the world, and who regard the 
restoration of your Union as a thing to be desired and prayed for by all good 
men—so far as I cau judge—are heartily longing for the re-election of Mr. 
Lincoln, Every friend of your Union, probably, in Europe—every speaker 
and writer who has cought to do justice to your cause since the war began— 
is now hoping with an intenze anxiety that Mr. Lincoln may be placed at 
the head of your Executive for another term. 

It is not because they think Mr. Lincoln to be wiser or better than all 
other men on your continent, but they think they have observed in his 
career a grand simplicity of purpose, and a patriotism which knows no 
change, and which does not falter. To some of his countrymen there may 
appear to have been some errors in his course. It would be strange, indeed, 
if, in the midst of difficulties so stupendous and so unexpected, any Admi- 
nistration or any ruler should wholly avoid mistakes. To us, looking on 
from this distance, and unmoved by the passions from which many of your 
people can hardly be expected to be free, regarding his presidential path with 
the calm judgment which belongs rather to history than to the present 
time—as our outside position enables us, in some degree, to regard it—wesee 
in it an honest endeavour faithfully to do the work of his great office, and, in 
the doing of it, a brightness of personal honour on which no adversary has 
yet been able to fix a stain. 

I believe that the effect of Mr. Lincoln's re-election in England and in 
Europe, and indeed throughout the world, will be this: It will convince all 
men that the integrity of your great country will be preserved, and it will 
show that republican institutions, with an instructed and patriotic people, 
can bear a nation safely and steadily through the most desperate perils. 

I am one of your friends in England who have never lost faith in your 
cause. I have spoken to my countrymen on its behalf ; and now, in writing 
this letter to you, 1 believe I speak the sentiments and the heart's wish of 
every man in England who hopes for the freedom and greatness of your 
country. 

Forgive me for this intrusion upon you; but I cannot hold back from 
telling you what is passing in my mind, and I wish, if possible, to send you 
a word of encouragement.— Believe me always, with great respect, yours 
very truly, JOHN Briain. 


Tuk CANADIAN CONFERENCE has decided on recommending the con- 
federation scheme for the adoption of the existing Parliament without direct 


| reference to the public. 


Tue CHIEF OY THE GANG WHICH ATTACKED THE Swiss MAIL lately 
has been arrested at Milan. Ilis name is Gianotti, and he is described as a 
most athletic man, who offered a desperate resistance to the officer who 
arrested him. 

Tur FLORIDA, Confederate cruiser, has been captured at Babia by the 
Federal frigate Wachusetts, One account states that the Florida was cut 
out from beneath the guns of the Brazilian forts, and that her commander 


| was on shore at the time, 


THE PRorits resulting from the sale of Mr, Banting’s pamphlet on cor- 
pulence, amounting to £171 3s. 2d., have been divided by the author between 


| the Printers’ Pension Society, the Royal Hospital for Incurables, the British 


Home for incurables, and the National Orthopedic Hospital. 
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LAW AND CRIME. 


Tue trial of Franz Miller may well be regarded 
as an historical event. It serves to contradict a 
euggestion, often enough repeated, that there has 

n a deterioration of forensic acumen during the 
Jast half century, and minds as great as those 
of former years are no longer brought to bear 
upon judicial questions. It may be, possibly, that 
eloquence has of late been less cultivated or exhi- 
pited than formerly. eae however, this is not 
such a great loss after all, ‘The minds of men are, 
Jet us hope, more ractical and logical, and there- 
fore less Tiable to be swayed by rhetorical appeals 
to the sentiments. The detailed reports of this 
trial appear to us to exhibit a higher standard of 
judgment, @ more subtle discrimination of truth 
from falsehood, a higher power of reasoning, on 
the part of the Bench and the Bar, than any 
yet displayed upon any trial of which we happen 
to have read. The addresses of counsel, the 
summing up by the Judge, were alike a compli- 
ment to the improved intelligence of the British 
jury. If ever man had a fair trial, Miller had. We 
confess to having entertained strong doubts as to 
his guilt, but we must also admit that these have 
been removed by the evidence on both sides. But 
we have yet a few words of adverse comment for 
the speech of Serjeant Parry for the defence. It 
appears to us that in avoiding one error the learned 

entleman fell into an opposite fault. We will en- 
rer to point out and to justify our meaning. 
In the first place, eating his address synthetically, 
it was just what it ought not to have been, inas- 
much a8 anyone conversant with English forensic 
ractice must, after hearing or reading it, have 

nown not only that the learned Serjeant had a 
bad case, but that he was aware of its badness, 
Analytically, we will now show how this impression 
was produced. We will for this purpose quote one 
or two remarks which Mr, Serjeant Parry thought 
fit to make :— 

I know there have been men in my profession far more 
eminent than I am ever likely te be who have damaged 
themselves and their clients, damaged the profession to 
which they belonged, by solemn asseverations of the 
innocence of the men they were defending. I will 
indulge in no such asseverations. . . . The true test 
of a man’s guilt or innocence is the clement of proof 
brought before the jury at the time of his trial: and I 
hold it to be an impertinence on the part of the advocate— 
1 hold it to be a transgression of professional duty—if he 
pledges his word that he solemnly believes in that of 
which he can know nothing except from the evidence 
which is offered, 

Now, we venture to declare that such observations 
as these were injudicious as well as unnecessary, 
Surely the functions and duties of an advocate are 
now sufficiently well known to render superfiuous 
any allusion to the conduct of the late Mr. Charles 


Phillips on the trial of Courvoisier. Why should 
Mr. have so distinctly declined to pledge 
himself by any uncalled for ‘“ asseveration” ? 


These quoted bits remind one of the well-known 
declarations of the street jeweller, who, when offer- 
ing his penny trinket, cries to his audience, “I don’t 
say it’s gold, and I don’t say it isn’t.” But the 
conclusion of Mr. Parry’s speech was still more 
suggestive of despondence :—“ Gentlemen, you w ll 


have to pronounce judgment ; and I hope and pray 
your jalenenk may one of mercy.” Why of 
mercy ? Ko one could have known better than the 


learned speaker that no question of mercy could 
enter into the case. If he were to be proved 
guilty, nothing short of the arbitrary exercise of 
privilege by the highest power in the realm could 
save Miiller’s life. If notso proved, what occasion 
for mercy towards an 9a aap prisoner? By such 
observations as these, Mr. Serjeant Parry appears 
to us to have confessed his want of faith in his 
client's cause. This is a matter for every reader’s 
judgment. But we must maintain that he had no 
more right to do this than to indulge in the style 
of asseveration which he condemned. The summing- 
up of the Lord Chief Baron is far indeed beyond 
any praise of ours. It contained the whole gist, the 
refined eesence, of the case, as regarded from a point 
of view above that possible to any partisan or ad- 
vocate of either side. It has no doubt been read 
over ere this, almost syllable by syllable, by 
thousands. Pa ph by paragraph, it reminds 
us of a grand sketch by some old master from 
whose hand every line and dot tells and has its 
meaning. How tersely this great old Judge dis- 
posed of the old axiom, “ Better that ten guilty 
men should escape than that one innocent man 
should euffer.” Said his Lordship :— 

But it is unnecessary to make a comparison between the 
finding of one innocent man guilty and the escape of the 
whole of the guilty men. There is no common measure 
between them, and no comparison ought to be made, 
Each of them is a great misfortune to the country, and, to 
acertain degree, to the discredit of the criminal courts ; 
and I think the best rule that can be possibly Jaid down 
is this: that on every occasion, on every criminal trial, 
you should exert your utmost vigilance to take care to 
protect the innocent man, that he should be acquitted. 


The result of the trial is known to all. Miiller 
is in the condemned cell ; and there, in all decency, 
he should be allowed to remain, safe from all gos- 
siping intruders desirous of seeing, hearing, and 
tasting his sayings, his doings, and his anguish. 
We desire to hear no more of him beyond the 
solemn news that the law’s terrible sentence has 
been carried out, unless he should render the only 
miserable scrap of reparation in his power, and 
dispel all possible doubt by a full and penitent 
confession, . 

The inquest upon the body of George King, whose 
sad case our contemporaries wi'l persist in calling 
an “alleged murder in the Green Park,” terminated 
on Friday week. The jury, after some hours’ delibe- 
ration, returned a verdict that “ deceased died from 
fracture of the skull, but how caused there was no 
evidence to show,” and added an expression of their 
opinion that “the medical authorities ought to 
have detained him at St. George’s Hospital and not 
handed him over tothe police.” This verdict is evi- 
dently a compromise. The deceased feil in a fit in the 
Green Park,wasremoved to St. George's Hospital, and 
there treated for drunkenness. The medical autho- 
rities there directed a policeman to see him home. 
The policeman took him instead to the station, 
where in the morning he was found to have reeeived 
fatal injuries, not to be caused by falling about, but, 
according to surgical evidence, such as might have 
been caused by a blunt instrument, perhaps by a po- 
liceman’s truncheon. It happened to us to view the 
body of the deceased, and to hear all the evidence 
delivered throughout the four investigations into 
which the inquest was divided. The deceased was 
ea A bald, and therefore any injuries to his 

ead would have been more readily perceptible at ! 


St. George’s Hospital, As he lay dead, two severe | 
bruises, 

even in the 
which he was 


in 
Altogether, the r 
‘ such bruises on his heed 
alone, besides others on his body. The one! 
which immediately causel his death had frac- 
tured his skull, between the occipital protuberance 
and left ear. Death had ensued from rupture of | 
the lateral sinus, The surgical evidence urged in 
the most positive manner that such an injury as 
this could not have been caused by a fall previously | 
to his admission to St. George's Hospital—firstly, | 
because the fracture or fissure was in a depression 
of the skull—in a place unlikely to be injured by a 
fall; and next, because, had it then existed, the 
sinus would have burst, and thus displayed the 
injury upon the setting up of the reaction which 


induced the authorities to send him home. The 
case is full of mystery, unless one explanation be 
admitted, and in this the jury were clearly unpre- 
pared to concur. But, as the Zimes has taken up 
the matter, it will not be allowed to pass so quietly 
into oblivion as it might have done had the 
deceased been a poor, friendless vagrant. 

Mr. Ben Charles Jones summoned Mr. Corbould, 
an artist, for £3 153, 6d., the price of a set of 
books written by the plaintiff and supplied by him 
to Mr. Corbould’s order. The case was heard at 
the Brompton County Court. We quote a portion 
of the plaintiff's evidence, as brought out in exami- 
nation by Dr. Davies, solicitor for the defence :— 

Mr. Davies—Did you not say to him, “If you will sign 
this paper I will get a notice inserted in all the different 
papers in praise of your paintings" ? 

Plaintiff—No, I merely asked, “Have you anything 
in progress now that is worthy of notice?” And his 
answer was to the effect that he wished me to take into 
consideration and notice a pheton and pair of horses, 
about which he complained very sorely of the ill treat- 
ment he had experienced by the authorities of one of the 
public galleries, who had hung the pictures too high, and 
in fact almost out of sight. it was a very good picture, 
and certainly well executed, and as I considered it was 
misplaced I referred to that fact in my review., 

Mr. Davies—Did you mention the Court Circular ? 

Plaintiff—Very probably I did; but I cannot say. 

Mr. Davies—Was that before or after you asked him to 
sign the paper in question ? 

Plaintiff—I think it was before. To the best of my 
memory, he had nothing else in the studio to which he 
wished me to refer. 

Mr. Davies—Did you mention any other paper to him ? 

Plaintiff—Only the Court Circular. 

Mr. Corbould admitted that he had ordered the books, 
which were entitled “A Hundred Lectures ;” but 
added that, having afterwards mentiened the fact to 
some friends, he immediately countermanded the 
order, The books, nevertheless, arrived; but he 
refused to receive them. The Judge adjourned his 
decision until the 9th inst. Mr. Ben Charles Jones 
complains of a conspiracy against him among the 
artists. Of course he is the individual whose por- 
trait has several times appeared in our comic 
periodicals, over legends describing similar transac- 
tions to that narrated in Mr. Jones's own evidence. 
We are, therefore, much assisted in our conception 
of Mr, Jones and his mode of transacting business ; 
but how the Court Circular, or any other journal 
valuing its reputation at a pin’s point, can allow 
any one connected with it to go about using such 
connection as a pretext for pressing the sale of his 
own works, passes our conception altogether. 


Is SHE MARRIED ?—A curious question in canon law 
turned up in the Sheriffs’ Court this week. A woman 
was sued for rent, but pleaded non-liability,on the ground 
of her marriage. The plaintiff, on the other hand, 
alleged that, as she was married to her first husband's 
brother, her marriage was illegal. It however appeared 
that she was married, not to her deceased husband's 
brother, but to his half-brother; and the Judge seemed 
puzzled by the question whether this marriage came 
within the prohibited degrees, Finally, he held that it 
did ; and a verdict was accordingly found for the plaintiff. 


— — ———— 
MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


MONEY having become somewhat easier in the General Disconnt 
Market, and some additions having been made to the stock of oullion 
in the Bank of England, Home Stocks have been in improved re- 
quest, and the quotations have ha4 an upward tendency. Censols, 
tor Money, have realised 893 4 ; Ditto, for Account, 894 ‘a Reduced 
and New Three per Cents, 574 §; Excbequer Bills, June, 14s, to 9s, 
dis.; Ditto, March, 7s, to 28. discount, Sank Stock has been 237 
to 239, 

Indian Securities have rnled firm in price, with a steady in iry. 
India Stock, 2144 ; the Five per Cent Rupee Paper, 101 to 190. India 
Four ver Cents have marked 974; the Five per Cents, 105} §; the 
Debentures, $79; and the Bonds, 4s, to 58, discount, 

The supply of capital is on the increase, and the rates for the best 
commercial paper are now as follow :— 


Thirty Days’ Bills.. oo ee oo RY percent, 
Sixty Days’ .. . os oo oe 8 " 
Three Months’ .. ee ee we & Re 


Four Months’ 
Six Months’... ee 


The demand for bullion for export purposes is limited; but 
several parcels of bar silver have been taken for Holland, at 60Zd. 
per ounce, Mexican dollars have changed haads to seme extent, tor 
China and Japan, at. 60§d. per ounce. 

The Council for India have disposed of £300,000 in bills on the 
various Presidencies. 

The market for Foreign Securities, has, on the whole, ruled firm. 
The leading exception is comfined to the Confederate Loan, which 
has declined in velue, and ia now quoted at 59 to 61. In other 
respects the market, as regerds prices, exhibits very little change 
from last week. Brazilian Four-ana-a-Half per Cents have been 
done at 82}; Egyptian Seven per Cents, 964; Mexican Three per 
Cents, 2€5 ; Dita, 1864, 25] ; Peruvien Four. and-a-Half Cents, 
81; Portuguese Three Por Cents, 454; Russian Three per ita, St; 
Ditto Five per Cents, 1862, 444 ; Spanish Three per Cente, 474 ; Ditto, 
Deferred, 41}; Ditto, Passive, 314; Ditto, Certificates, 14g; rkish 
Old Six per Cents, 89; Ditto, 1851, 69}; Ditto 1852, 72 ; Ditto, Four 
per Cents 99; Venczuela Three per Cuenta, 193 ex div.; Ditto, 1862, 
55; and Be)gian Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 99, 

Joint-stock Bank Shares have been dealt in to a moderate extent, 
and prices have, slmost generally, ruled firm. Agra and Master- 
man’s issued at 30 per cent prem, 58); Alliance, 354; Ditto, New, 
34]; Australasia, 69 ; Chartered of In¢ia, Australia, and China, 325 ; 
Chartered Mercantile of India, London, and China, 53) ; City, 111g; 
Consoli¢ated, 10}; English, Sonttish, and Australian Chartered, 
20}; Hindustan, China, and Japan, 26] ; Imperial, 31; Ditto, New, 
244; Imperial Ottoman, ; London and Brazilian, 43; Lonéon 
Charte: of Australia, 224; London and County, 72; London 
Joint-Sto k, 44§; London and Wesuminster, 94f; New South 
Walks, 434; Oriental, 5); South Australia, 36; avd Union of 
London, 514. 

A limited business has been tranracted in Colonial Government 
Securitier, Canada Six per Cents have realised 98%; Ditto Five per 
Cente, 83; New South Wales Five per Centa, 954; Qacensland Six 
per Cent#, 1014; and Victoria Six per Cente, 1004. 

Financial Companies’ Shares have somewhat improved in valne, 
and the market for other miscellaneous securities has ruled tolerabiv 
firm. City Offices, 2; Commercial Union Insurances, 9; Crystal 
Palace, Preference, 108; Egyptian Commercial and Trading, 49 ; 
Financial Corporation, |; Fore-street Warehouse, of ; General Credit’ 
6); Hudson's Bay, 164; International Financial, 6}; Joint- stock 
Discount, 3 ; London Finaxcial. 22j; Ditto, New, 2'3; London 
General Omnibus, 2h; Maaras Irrigation and Canal, 19§ ; National 
Diecount, 14; Ocean Marine Insurance, 23; Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam, 83 ; Royal Mail Steam, 85 ex div ; Société Financiére 
@Egyp e,4; Thames and Mersey Marice Insurance, 6f; and Uni- 
versal Marine, 6. 

A stency business has been transacted in the Railway Share 
Market, and prices have been on the advance, The ‘ calls” for the 
present month amount to £1517 .6, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

CORN EXCHANGE.—The arrivals of home-grown wheat have 
continued on a moderate scale, but in full average condition, Mort 
kinds have changed hands steadily, at last week's currency. Fine 
foreign wheat has produced quite as much money as of late, but 
inferior kinds have been much neglected. There has a good 
demand for malting barley, at full quotations. Grinding and dis- 
tilling sorus have commanded very litle attention. Malt has sold 
slowly, at the late decline in value. ‘Lhere has teen a good con- 
for oats, at extreme retea; but beans and peas 


have ruled the turn in fayour of buyers, The dour trade must be 
considered inactive, 


English —Wheat, 378. to 44s. 
64s, ; oats, 17s. to 218, ; rye, 308 to 34x,; beans, 32s, 
Sts. to 40s. per quar'er; flour, 27s, to 40s, per 250 lb, 

SEPDS —Linreed in dull, at 70s. to 768, tor home g 
Other seeds move off heavily, at about previous ra 
trade is very inactive, Linse d cakes, Erclish, are se 
£11; and foreign at £9 10s, to £10 1s. per ton. 

e ruppliee of stock have been moderately good, 
Generally speaking, the trade has ruled firm, and prices have been 
on ie aaSitios, anaee from 3a. dd. to ba, 6d ; mution, ds 8d. to 
ore Sc. | veal, 3s. 10d, to 4s 104, and pork, 3s, 6d, 
Biv. icmuetin otal, Me a pork, 3s, 6d. to dx, lod. per 

NEWGATE AND LEADENIALL.—Theee markets are steady, at 
Prag Wit Beef, from 33. 2d. to 4%. SL; mutton, 2s, 4d. to 

4, 4; Veal, 38, 8d. to 4s, Sd. ; ar 3s, C 
Bib beth Sd. to ds. 8 and pork, 3s. 4d. to 4s, 10d, per 

TEA.—The mnthet in somewhat heavy. In prices, howe’ 
quotable © : re has taken place, 7 y Marg ss oe 

GARK—The demand for all raw qualitios is steady, and prices 
are fully supported. The stcck amounts to 124,749 nm ienibae 


101.700 tons last year. Refined goods i 
t year, Refin are firm, at a, 
for common brown Jumps, . : Kearse 


; barley, 24s. to 368.; malt, 50s, to 
to 41s, ; peas, 


ling at £10 to 


CATTLE —The ry 


orm .—There is 4 fair average business doing in most Cesctip- 
ions, at previous quotations. 33 
Somat ie UR quotations, Stock, 13,303 tons, against 11,194 
RIC #.— vrices are tha turn higher; but the éemand is fi 
s ; 2an ‘ar from 
active. Stock, 33,570 tons, against 40,900 tons. 


PROVISIONS. —Irieh 
prices. There is a at 
ewt. for tha best 


butier rells slowly, at about s‘ationary 
cady business doing in foreign, #! 12%. per 
Friesland. Bacon is heavy, at 6s. to 63s for 
Trish landed. Ail cther provisions are a dull inquiry. 

TALLOW.—The market is tteady, and P, Y C.. on the spot, is 
selling at 49s 6d. per owt, Stock, 50,789 cark, against 63,280 cacks 
Jast veur. Rough fat, 2s. 24, per Sib, : 

OILS —Linseod oil is selling at £23; rape, £43 10s, to £44 104. 5 
olive, £52 to £60; and fine palm, £36, French turpentine, 59s, 
per ewt, 

SPIRITS —Rum elle tlowly, at about 
Brandy and grain spirits area dull inquiry. 

HAY AND STRAW. Meadow hay, £3 
£5 to £5 10s ; and straw, £1 7+. to £1 16 

COALS, fd; Hartlepoo!, 
20s. 8d. 5 and Even Main, 21s. 6d, per ton 

Hovs.— Good and fine qualities well steadily , at fall quotations, 
Tn ether kinds, only a limited business is Coing, 

3 Woot. The next public sales of colonial wool—at which about 
730 O bales will be offered—will be commenced on the 17(h inet. 


POTATOFs—The supplies are latjre, apd the trade is steady, at 
from 45s. to 100s, per ton, ; 


previous «notations. 


lds to £5 109, ; 
per load 
. 3; Hasting’s Hartley, 


clover, 
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BANKRUPTCY AN 


NULLED.—T, BILLYEALD, jun., Not- 
tingham. 

BANKRL PTS —S. HALL, Caversham, Oxfordshire, pubiican.— 
W. PI IN, Hailey, Oxfordshire, general dealer. —C. J. 
HALLI _Clevelund~ quare, Hyde Park.—N, KELLY, White- 
eticet an ent-strect, Southwark, inerchant.—E. HADRILL, 
Brahant-creceent, Philpot-lane, and Grosvenor Park North, 


Camberwell, merchant.—W, GISBS, Upper Stamt 
friare, and vedere-road, 

Stafford-place, Vauxhall-road, 
hush, 


d-street. B'ack- 
Lambeth, machinist. —G FISHER, 
Pimli.so, and Willow-vale, Shepherd’s- 
» coal merchant,— A, BABINGTON, Lower Doctor-s rect, 
Walworth. engraver,-T. KRASSI FTON, South-end, Croydon, 
butlder.—W, J. B. FE y Wiltshire, and Weaste: d. near 
Scuthampto: IN, Barnsbury-road, Islington. 

ROL , Lower rect, Chelrva, oilman —W. 
GUNNING, Moor-street, Sloane eqnare, Chelsea, and Margate, 
architect. —C. A.M GRANT, Westbourne Park-road, coal agent— 
BR. W. REEDER, Cleveland-street, Cambridge road, and Essex- 
street, Three Colt-lane,  Bethnal-green, | wheel wright. — H. 
GANS, | Teman-street, Goodman’s-tields, boot manufacturer. — 
R_ BUSBY, Salmon-lane, Limehouse, dairyman, — F, PARKS, 
Charles-street, Stepney, butcher —J.G. BARTON, Old Broad-xtreet, 
and Bartholomew-road, Kentish ‘Town, metal-broker.—T HEW=ON, 
Hewlett road, Old Ford. cle W. ATKINSON, Westbourne street, 
Pimlico, tailor.—G. GOSDEN, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, builder.— 
G. 8S. TOVEY, Sanford-road, Fulham.—W. F. MILLIs, Offord-10ad, 
Barnr bury, and Gower-street North, Euston-road, dealer in bettled 
beer —R. COLEMAN. Pont-street, Belgray + Are, greengrocer. — 
W. JENNINGS, Arthur-street. Clifton: fields, New Cro-s-road, sub- 
contractor.—J, HENDERSON, Vauxhall-walk, Lambeth, and Great 
Wild-street, Lincoln’s-inn- fields, oilmaker—G. HEAD, Brighton, 
upholsterer.—Z. SILVERSTON, Eumon-road, manufacturing 
jeweller.—C, DELL, Mitcham-comnmon, journeyman silk-printer.— 
P. HARRIGAN, Cumberland-place, Paddington, tailor.—_J. H 
NEWMAN, Albert-terrace, Netting-hill, watch manufacturer,—S. 
R, BRIDGES, Cott -n-street, Mile-end, wood-paviour.—G, MOSS, 
Cannen-street, and Twickenham —K GLADWISH, Ore, Sussex, 


Hanover-street, Pimlico, Lieutenant in her 
) HOPKINS, Castle-street, Leicester-synare, 
TCH, Judd street, Euston-road, bootdeaier.— 
Slaugham, Suarex, timber-dealer—J. C, 
TIGHE, Clapham and Holborn, commission agent—T, EVANS, 
Southwark, greengrocer—C. F. HUGHES, Westbromwich, coal- 
merchant.—J, CORBET, Birmingham, builder—W. AMBLER, 
Shrewsbury, grocer.—Rev, 8. P, POWYS, Brunting.horpe, Leices- 
terehire, clerk,—D, COMEN, Birmingham, tailor.—J, BRICKNELL, 
Birmingham, ivory-turner.— F, W. WHISTON, Birmingham, 
chemist —J. COATES, Loughborough, Leicestershire, clerk.—J. 
CLUTTERRUCK, near Stroud, Glouce:tershire, farmer.—T. B. 
PLEY DELL, Bradford, Devonshire, Major in the Royal Marines.— 
R. BR. BROWN, Marnhall, Dorsetshire, cattle-dealer,— A. 8. 
SAALFELD, Leeds, cloth merehant.—J. FULLER, Fishop 
Monkton, near Ripon, farmer.—F, THOM Alfreton, Derby - 
shire, mustard mannufaeturer.~E, F, JACKSON, Sheffield, fancy 
goods dealer.—J. DUCKWORTH and ©, PARKER, Rishton, near 
Blackburn, manufactarers.—W, KOSS, Harrogate, greengrocer,— 
J. MARSHALL, O.waldtwistle, Lancashire, cotton manufecturer,— 
W. SIMPSON, Manchester, beer retsiler.—J. WHITAKER, Bacup, 
Lancashire, co'ton manufacturer.—H, I, CAEN, Manchester, manu- 
facturer of feathers,—S. F. M. LINDHARD, Hartlepool and Weat. 
Hartlepool, general merchant —W, RENTHAM, nesr Ferry-hill 
Durham, common brewer,—G. WINDROW, Manchester, licensed 
victualler.—J, BATEMAN, Halifax, bootmaker.— J, ALLOTY, 
Swinton, Yorkshire, coalminer.—C, 1VENS, Coven'ry, commision 
agent.—W,. SMITH, Winlaten, Durbam, painter —J, HEATH, jun., 
Heanor, Derbyshire, Jacemaker —S. BEXTON, Long Eaton. Derby- 
thire, lacemaker.—R. CRICK, Sunderland, teacher of navigation,— 
H. K. WINFIELD, Bury St. E¢munda, cree BUTLER, 
Cheltenham, butcher. —S8, DUTFIELD, Mathon, Worcestershire, 
butcher.—G. HORTON, Hammerwich, Staffordabire, innkeeper.— 
J. EVANS, Rowley Regis, Staffordshire, chartermaster. — 
J. GLASSON, Newark-on-Trent, engineer.—C, L. BAILEY, Bedford, 
etraw-hst manufacturer.—P. 8, FLETCHER, Aston, Warwickshire, 
journeyman conchfitter.—M. H. BESWICK, Handsworth, Stafford- 
thire, clerk.—W. HOPKINS, jun., Birmingham picture-frame- 
maker.—S. VOWLES, Bristol. painter —R, C. COOMBES, Bristol, 
licenred victualler.—J, PAYNE, Bayswater, butler,—J, HUGHES, 
Liverpool, butcher.—T. J. WILLIAMS, Liverpool, assistant to a 
hosier.—G. GRADWELL, Liverpool, assistant to a butcher.—T. 
LLOYD, Swansea, baker —F. ROBATHAN, Swansea Higher, Gli 
morganshire, sorter at tinworks.—H. KELLER, Swansea, publican. 
R. KICHARDSON, Chester.—J. W. SALTER, Great Torrington, 
Devonshire, professor of music.—J. EVANS, silston. Staffordshire, 
licensed victualler.—B, FARMER, Norwich, schoolmaster.—H, 
DAY, Ipswich, painter,—J. T. ASHWORTH, near Rochdale, farm 
labourer.—J, H, HY DK, Frimley, Surrey, farmer,—S. MARRIOTT, 
S'road, Glocestershire, draper's assistant.—J, JONES, Glyncorrwg, 
Glamorganehire, grocer.—J, HAMILTON, Wednesfield, Stefford- 
hire, ground bailiff. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—W. ROWIE, Dumbarton, spirit 
merchant.—W. HAGLIDAY, Edinburgh, manufacturer cf paper- 
hangi —J, MORISON, Stornoway, Ross-shire, merchant.—J, 
MGREGOR, Glasgow, tea _merchant.—R. WALLACE, Riccarton, 
and Hairshaw-mill and Mid-Collerie, Fenwick, Ayrshire, farmer— 
A. MUIRHEAD, Blantyre and Glasgow, contractor, 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 1. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—E. T. BURLING and H. LLOYD, 
Blackhea’ h-hill, Kent, carpenters and builders, ro far as concerna 
T. Burling. 

BT RERUPTS.—W. NELSON, Halley, Oxford, general dealer.— 
F. DURR, Union-street, Whitechapel, baker. — O. MURRELL, 
Hethnal-green-road, turner.—W. GRIFFIN, Church-street, Shore- 
diteh, lamp and paraffin oil dealer.—J.T Y LCOAT, White Mart-street, 
Drury-lane, furniture-d-aler.—W. DURLING, Devonshire-a' reet, 
Mile-end, butcher.—-W. MIULARD, Brunswick street, Barnsbury- 
road, Islington—F. ORCHARD. jun., Grea: Swan-alley, Moorgate- 
etree’, accountant —W, T. PAYN. Lymington, outfitter—J. NEW, 
North Hyde, Southall, grocer. —W. TIMMS, Grafton-road, Kentish 
Town, carman, —'T. NOLIVER, Old Fish-street, Lambeth, cocoanut- 
matting manufacturer. —J. SIMPSON. Neweastle-on-T ne, builder, 
H. P, DELVES, Ipswich, butcher.— . H. WILLIAMS, Croydon, 
veterinary surgeon.—W. COUNSELUL, Charles-ttreet, Manchester- 
rquare, clerk.—W. COLSON and L. P, MILES, Perry-vale, Fore-t- 
hill, brewe! RI KETTS, Chandos-street, Lael (wey manu- 
factnrer.—W. and H MUMFORD, Kingston-on-Thames, shoe- 
mekers,— W. TAPLOR, Prince Patrick-place,Mill wall,—C R. HICKS, 
Guildford, Surry, draper—T, TROESCHKL, Providence-place, 
Vauxhall bridge-road, baker. — KE. BEHRENDS, Cleveland-road, 
Ishington.—T. HARRIS, Englefield-road Southgate-road, foreman to 
a livery-stable keeper.—W. FRE NCH, Deptford, licensed vic: ualler, 
J. BR. NORTH, ¥enge, commercial traveller.— KE. J, 8. LEE, 
Grafwon- street, Tottenham. court-road, author.—J. SWLET, Drum- 
mond-street, Euston-road, professor of singing.—W. LAWREN(, 
Winterrlow-place, North Brixton, coal _merchant.—W. D. PARKIN, 
Malvern-terrece, Kilburn builder.—H, RUSSELL, Aldermanbury, 
woollen merchant —F, SMITH, Wa: rington Lancashire, fowldealer, 
J GUEST, Bilston, licensed victualler—J. RAWLINGS, Woct'on 
Bassett, Wiltshire, cordwainer.—G. OWEN, 5S’, David'r, Pembroke- 
shire, grocer.—C. AYERS, Gloneester,’ dealer.—J. GOVIER 
‘Taunton, Somersetsbire, innkeeper,— J DUNSTAN. Traro, merchant. 
R. GILL, Leeds, innkeeper —J. CURRY, Thirsk, Yorkshire. horse- 
dealer.— W. ELSWORTH. Bramley, Yorkshire—R, PLUMMER, 
Leeda, merchant.—T. G@ SMALES, Stockton-on-Tees, buteher.—J, 
CHAPPELL, Horbury, Yorkshire, scribbling miller,—W. JONES, 
Woolton, Lancashire, builéer—L. L. BEVAN. Birkenhead.—A. 
BURGES*, Winnington- Cheshire, ralt ~manufacturer.—R, 
BYRNE, Liverpool, stockbroker,—T. BLACKSHAW, Preston, 
grocer,—J. DEAN, Burnley, Lancashire, tailor and draper,— 
J. WATSON, Burnley, Lancarhire, cotton manufacturer.— H. 
W. NEATHAM, Newbury, Berkshire, @rapers’ assistant,— 
J. COOPER, Ludworth, Derbyshire, boot ant shoe maker.—J. 
GRIFFITH, sen., Shrewsbury, cabinetmaker,—T, GOUDE, Weobly, 
Herefordshire, tailor and draper.—J. BROOKES, Rochdale, elogger. 
J. WOOD, Huddersfield, fishmonger.—F. AULSEBROOK and W. 
KILEY, Notting ham, small ware-dealers.—P. SMITH, Wrightington, 
n- 


Lancashire, ixion-shopkeeper.—E. PENNOCK, Salford, 
dashire, Ligeaved hawher,—C. SHERLOCK, Irlass, Laccasbite,—W, 
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J. TOOLE, Leeds, Yorkshire, hairdresser,_W. TINSLEY, Teign- 
mouth, Devon+hire, commercial traveller—C, P. ROSSON. Salford, 
Lancarhire, chemist.—J. L, LEMON (known as L. J. SEFTON) 

Birkenhead, theatrical manager.—J. K. RIGBY, Bury, Lancashire, 
tinplate-worker.—H. NEWTON, Sheffield, chemist and druggist. — 

L. ROBERTS, Sheffield, table-blade-maker.—J. JOHN, Cardift, 
Glamorganshire—T, BOULTON, Wolstanton, Staffurdehire. potter: 
F. 8. COWAP, Chester, manager of an oil and grease works —W, 
CLARKE, Carmarthen, grocer.—J. POWELL, Askham Bryan, 
Yorkshire, tailor.—T. WITLIAMS, Manchester, boilermaker — 

T. L, WILLIAMS, Weichpoo!, coal merchant. — T, DOLLOW, 
Moulton, Northamptonthire, labourer.—J. JACOB, Northampton, 
carpenter.—W. HALLAM, Stoke-upom-Trent, Staffordshire, journey - 
man potter.—T. W, DRAGE, Bozeat, Northamptonshire, grocer,— 
J.B KNIGHT, ttwekport, Cheshire, greengrocer.—J. M DOWELL, 
Chatham, Kent, marine-store dealer—R. MANSER, Eastbourne, 
Sussex, beer retailer.—T. STOKES, Liverpool, porter.—G. CARTER, 
Newport, Monmouthshire, licensed victualler.—T DAVOLK, Man- 
chester, Army contractor - B SYKES, Lancaster, watchmeker.—H. 
ALTY, Farrington, Lancashire, 

SCOTCH S&QU RSTRATLONS.—J. ANDERSON, Inverness, wood 
merchans. — B- ANDERSON, Inverness, wood merchant.— A. 
M : oe E, Linlithgow, joiner.—J, GIBSON, Glaegow, contractor 
and carter, 


JOYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT. 

) GARDEN (OPERA COMPANY, LIMITED).— Macfarren's 
New Grand Opera, HELVELLYN, On MONDAY, Tuesday, Thurs- 
éay, Friday, and Saturday next Macfarren'’s New Grand Opera 
entitled HKLVEULYN, with new rcenery, costumes, and appoint- 


ments, The Libretto by Mr. J. Oxenford. H»nnah, dme, 
Lemmens-Sherrington; Martin, Mr. Henry Haigh; Luke, Mr, 
Alberto Lawrence ; Old Stveenie, Mr. H, Corri; and Mabel, Mdme, 
Parepa. Conductor, Mr, Alfred Mellon, 

On WEDNESDAY NEXT, NOV, 9, Auber's celebrated 4 
MASANIELLO. Elvira, Mdme, Parepa; Fenella, Malle. Korn 


Giraud; Pietro, Mr. Weiss; Alphonso, Mr. Herbert ; Horella, 
Mr. A. Cook; Lorenzo, Mr. C. Lyall; Selva, Mr. E. Dussek, and 
Masaniel'o, Mr. Charlea Adams (his Last Appearance in that cha- 
racter). In the incidental Divertissement—Mdlles. Duchstau aud 
Bonfanti ; Messrs, H, and F, Payne, will appear, Commence every 
evening at Half-past Seven, Stage Manager, Mr. A, Harris; Acting 
Manager, Mr. J Russell. 


: , * 
REAKFAST BEVERAGE.—Homceopathic 
practitioners, and the medical profeesion generally, recom- 
mend COCOA as being the most healthful of a'l beverages. When 
the doctrine of hommopathy was first introduced into this country 
there were to beobtained no preparations of cocoa either attractive 
to the taste or acerptable to the stomach ; the nut was either rup- 
lied in the crude state or so unkilfully manufactured ax Lo obtain 
Tittte notice. J. EPPS, of London, Homaopathic Chymist, was 
induced, in the year 1530, to turn his at-ention to this subject, and at 
length succeeded, with the a*sistance of elaborate meechinery, in 
being the first to produce an article pure in its composition, and so 
refined by the perfect trituration tt receives in the process it 
through as to bu most acceptable to the delicate stomach. It is readily 
prepared for use, being sold in the frm of powder, of which two ten- 
spoons fall are put in a breakfast cup, then filled up with boiling 
milk or water, 


7 : 
qVPPS' HOMCOPATHIC COCOA is 
distinguished asa grateful and invigorating breakfast. beverage, 
with @ delicious aroma, Originated for the use specially of thors 
under homo pathic treatment, it hi through its agreeableness, 
become generally accepted. Sold inh 1b, 41b., and 1 1b. packets, 
labelled, by Grocers, 


HOCOLAT MENIER. 


Manufactory at Noisiel-sur-Marne, near Paris, 
The best and most delicious aliment for breakfast ever known 
since 1825, and defies all honest competition. 
Perfectly free from all adulteration, this chocolate commends 
itself to everyone. 
To those in health as an agreeable and sustaining nourishment. 
To invalids for its restoring and invigorating properties. 
To all, even the most delicate, as con! Z not! injurious to 
their constitution. 
Avunual consumption exceeds 4 000,000 Ib, 
MENIER, 23, Henrietta-| treet, Covent-garden. 


pete SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE, 
in Quarter-Pound Cakes, 
A most convenient article, and superior in qualivy. 
J.S. Fry and Sone, 
Bristol and London. 


Sold by Grocers, &c., 


RY'S PEARL COCOA, 
in Quarver-Pound Packets, 


Superior and economical, Observe the name on each label, 


AYLOR BROTHEBS' 


GENUINE MUSTARD. 

Dr, Haseall, having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous micro- 
scopical examination and chemical analysis, reporta that it con- 
tains the three essential properties of fo mustard —viz., 

PURITY, PUNGENCY, and DELICATE FLAVOUR, 
See that each Packnge beara their Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox,” and 
Dr, Hassall’s Re 
Sold by all Grocera, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 
Taylor Brothers, Brick-lane and Wentworth-street, Landon, N.R. 


| Dttllas GENUINE MUSTARD, 


First Manufactured A.p, 1742, 
or more than 
One Hundred and Twenty Years. 
This well-known brand of Mustard has been sold by the trade of 
Great Britain for more than a Century, and is held in high esti- 
mation for ita purity and pungency of favour, The qualities that 
are recommended for family use are the Double Superfine aad the 
Genuine, both of which can be obtained from most Family 
Grocers, in canisters of | }b, and 4b. each, 
KEEN, KOBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


ATENT CORN FLOUR, 
Packeta, 84. 
Foe Poltiots og pestecaste to the best Arve Diet for Children, 


PURVEYORS TO H.R.H, THR PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STAROH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


and awarded the 


)ALMER’S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP 
CANDLES, Sold everywhere ; and wholesale by 
PALMER and CO., the Pa:sentees, 

Victoria Works, Greon-street, Bethnal-greeo, NE. 


WNT HITE and SOUND TEETH 


mA are fodispenendte to pereerel ‘sttenstion, and to health 
jongevit; the proper mastication . 
f ROWLANDS ODONTO, 
OR PZA*L DENTRIFICE, 

preserves and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates 
tartar and of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, and 
imparts a pleasing fragrancs to the breath. Price 2a. 9d. per box, 
Sold at 20, Hiaon-parten one Chemista and Perfumers. 

Ask for ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


IMMEL’S EXTRACT of LIME JUICE 
andGLYCERINE, which cleanses and cools the head, and 
gives the hair a beautiful gloss without greasing it. Price la. 6d. 
Eugene Rimmel, Perfumer, 96, Strand ; and 24, Cornhill, London, 


IESSE and LUBIN’S PERFOMES— 


Magnolia, White Rvse, Frangipani, Geran! Patchouly, 
New-mown Hay, aud 1000 others—2s, —2, New -strest, 
London, Trade Price-list may be had post-f:e0, 


REIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET, 


Forget-me-not, and Jockey Club, three of the finest perfumes 
made,—157 8, New Bond-street, 


O THE LADIES OF ENGLAND.—Miss 
TALSOT, thiriy years Lady's-maid in the highest circles of 
Kogland, Pari«, aod Spain, will forward fall directionsin the new 
and beanviful art of getting up the Face and Eyes in the most bril- 
liant style, with other Recipes for the Toilet. “Standing unrivalled 
24 stamps,—Address, Miss F. EK. Lalbot, Folkingham, Lincolnshire, 


NDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and LIVER 
edly, PRAMPTON'S PILL. OF HEALTH, ‘Bold by all Mediotey 
Venders. Price 1s, 1}4. and 26. 9d per box, mae 


OUT OR RHEUMATISM 

is quickly relieved, and cured in a few days, by that cele- 
brated Medicine BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, They 
require neither restrsins of diet nor confinement during their use, 
Sold av Is. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box by all Medicine Venders, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—For bad legs, 


rores, ond ulcers. This world-renowned Ointment is most 
potent in curing all cases of ulcerations, abscesses, and * bad 1; ” 
after every other means have failed and the sufferings experienced 
from them are ufteriy unendurabie. 


atl $e 
OCKLE’S PILLS,—A Family Aperient of 
High and Uxrivalled Repatation.—COCKLE’S PILLS (eatab- 
lished upwards of fifty years) are the best remety for bile, sick 
headache, indigestion, acidity or heartburn, fiatulency, spaams of 
the stomach and bowels, giddiaess, dimneas of sight, lowness of 
spirita, drowsicers, and thove alarining symptoms which are fre- 


tly the forerunners of lexy. Prepared 
Cockle, 18, New Ormond-strret; and tay be bad of all Melee 
YVeonders ia boxes at la 1éd., 2a, 9d., dn, 6d., and iin, 


304 ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


NOV. 5, 1864 


Ju received, Two decided Novelties for 
AUTUMN DRESSES, 


H 

The “ Paris Silk Poplins,” 2 guineas. 
The ‘‘ Lyons Silk Poplin” (reversible), 47s, 6d, Full Dress. 
Can behad in Black, and an endiess variety of brillient Colours, 
Patterns free,—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


Now rea’y. A very choice and extensive stock of 


UDGATE-HILL RAILWAY 
(when opened), 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-bill. 
Entrance, two doors from the station, 
SILKS, DKESSES, MANTLES, FAMILY LINENS, 


UTUMN SILKS.—PATTERNS FREE, 
New Checked Glacés, 14 Yards, £1 15s. 6d. 
Patterns of Rich Silks. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


UTUMN SILKS.—PATTERNS FREE. 
New Striped Glacés, 14 Yards, £2 2a, 
Patweros of New Ribbed Silke. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


A UTUMN FABRICS.—PATTERNS FREE. 
Aberdeen Linseys. Knickerbocker Linseys, 
‘All mixtures. Best and medium qualities. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9% LU igate-hill. 


NEW NUMBERS OF | 
Booey s MUSICAL CABINET, R 1c 
to be published Next Week and to be had of al] Musicsellers 
in town and country, Price 1s. each ; post-free, I*. 2d. each. 
No. 47. Loybach’s most Popular Fantasias and Pieces (Six), in- 
cluding his “ Puritani,” *Sonnambula,” and Theme Al \emande, In, 
No, 86, Mendel«sohn's Shorter Pieces (Eight) for the Pianoforte, | __ 
including the Andante and Rondo, Rivalet, and Two Musical 
dketoh #8, & P 
‘ No. 8 fon Heller’s Promenades d'un Solitaire. Six cha- MBROIDERED and TRIMMED ROBES, 
racteristic Pieoss (complete). 1a. » in Paris and Lyons Silk Poplins, Merinoes, Aberdeen 
No. #4, Kuhe's Fantasias and Pieces (Bight), including his) Wikceys, and Mexican Cloth, in every variety of style and colour, 
Danish Hymn, “Ballo in Maschera,” “ Robert le Diable, from Sta, 6d, to 8 guineas, 
* Guillaume Tell.” 1s. at PETER KOBINSON’S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


No. &3, Ten Yocal Duets by Balfe, Virginia Gabriel, Campana, a 
UILTED SILK PETTICOATS, 


Verdi, &e., with English words. la, 
No. Sb welve ‘National ‘Anthems of the princival countries of 

in Black and all Colours, from 25s, to 3 guineas, 

Also several hundred Freuch and Seotch 


Europe, arranged for the Pianoforte by Ferdinand Beyer, 16 
Wincey and Stuff Petticoats, from 104, 6d, to 304, 


Boosey and Co., 28, Holles-street, 
E Ditto, ditto, in the piece, from 2s. 6d. per yard, «ll Colours. 
R& NEW Patterns tree. PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


The Merry Wives. 4. A NEW FABRIC, FOR CHEAP AND USEFUL SKIRTS and SKIRTINGS. 
a ee at CTUMR DE WS eR Eh) A ec toekein 


The Mexican Cloth, all Colours, 
Checked, Striped, or Plain, 14a. 6d. to 25a, Full Dress, 
Patterns free-—PETER ROBINSON, 105 to 108, Oxford-street, 


IN ALL WOOL OR SILK AND WOOL, 
HE NEW “DIAGONAL SERGE" 


can be had in every Colour, 35a,, 45a, and 49s, 6d, Fall Dress, 
= ‘Patterns free,—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 105, Oxtford-stroet, 


O ALL CHORAL SOCIETIES.—Every A PERFECTLY NEW SERIES OF COLOURINGS IN 
Society desirous of saving expense should obtain BOOSE E i L A B E RD E E N Ww I N CE Y 8, 


and CO.’'S 4 Gatsiogss of Perea, which indedes all the 
t fara glish G en each, p's Glees, One 
Ponny wach. Oratorio Chorases, One Penny reach. Popular Melodies A PE oi ae i a oy 
for four One Penny each. New an toa: SON a a 
Pema na L. Yeatton, Barnby, Gounod “"Threepence ‘cach, All| Patterns free. PETER ROBINSON'S, 108 to 108, Oxford stroet. 


NEW SONGS. By CLARIBEL, 
Golden Days. 
‘The Bell's Whisper. e 
Take back the heart you gave. 
Do you remember? 
Boosky and Co,, Holles-street. 


re 


ILKS, NEW, FOR NOVEMBER, 
Rich Checked and Striped Silks, 
18s, 9d. Full Dress, 
Brilliant Black Glacé Silks, 
1 guines, wide w 7 

French Fancy as very elegant, 

Rich Black Gros-Grain Silka, 

£1 10s, 6d, 
Very new shades ia Plain Glacts, 
£1 108, 


The new Black Drap de Lyon, 
£1 15s, 6d., 2 guineas, 24 guineas, 
je 


ith Pianoforte Accompsniment, Also, Shining Editions of the " " Gros de Src z, Pouts de Soie, and Gros Grains, 
Dat Oratorio, Catalogue, post free, from Boosey and Co., 24, UPWARDS OF 1000 PIECES OF £1 18s. 6d, £2 6a, £2 15s. 6d, 
Holles-street, RENCH MERINOES, Rich Moira Antiques, a)l silk, 


2 guineas, 3 guineas, and 4 guineas, 
Real Irish Popling, wide width, 
3s. 6d, per yard, worth 5s, 
Richest Foreign Silks, very new, 
4 guineas, 44 guineas, and 5 guineas, 
Patterns, representing a £20,000 Stock, sent free by a 
AMOTPT and COMPANY, CRYSTAL WAREHOUSES, 
61 and 62, St, Paul's churchyard, 


in all Colours, commencing at 2s, 6d. ber yard. 
Printed Flannels (all wool), trom 16. 10K D eh 7 
Patterns free.—-PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-stroot, W. 


“PLAIN, STRIPED, OR BROCHE 


R EN A DiI 

gist foe Dinas Rrening. oe Pall Dresses, = 

‘rom 16s, 6d. to 38s, 6d. Full Dress. = ease | 

Washing Grenadines (pure white), 78. 9d. to 14s, 9d. Pull Dress. ANTLES, NEW, FOR NOVEMBER, 
Pattorns tree,—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street, W. \aaaenaas Velvet Nap Waterproof Tweed 

Sattara 


ABTAN and CHECKED SILKS, ercberrl veaten eevee 
thie Season's Patterns, 


The Largest and Chea) Stock in London, 
£1 7a, 6d, the Dress, 14 yards. CRYSTAL WAREHOUSES, 61 and 62, St, Paul's-churchyard. 
AMOTT and COMPANY, Proprietors. 


NEW, FOR NOVEMBER. 


ENNY OF THE MILL. Sung by Mdme. 
e@ Lemmens-Sherrington, 3s, ; for Piano, 38. 

O, LOVE MY WILLIE, Song. By Miss M. LINDSAY (Mrs. J. 
W. Bliss). Poetry by Miss JANE INGELOW, 2s. 6d, 
<UCKEN’S CHANT DU BIVOUAC, For Piano, By E 
KELTERER. 3s, A pianoforte gem. 

IN SEARCH OF THE PRIMROSE (W.T.WRIGHTON). For 
Piano. By BRINLEY RICHARDS. 3a 

London: ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington-street, W. ; 
all Musicsellera, 


F. WEST.—New PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
« The Bloom ison the Rye, Sir H. Bishop. 3a La Carita, 
Tay ROBERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington-atreet. 


OURTH GRATUITOUS EDITION. 


N E §&, 


Any len cut at Is. itjd. per yard, 
Patterns free,— PETE! ROBINSON'S 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


— Jackers, 


ROBERT COCKS and CO’S THEMATIC CATALOGUE R OYAL JASPER SILKS, For Indoor and Ontdoor wear, 
of recently-published VOCAL MUSIC, giving the first four bars, £2 15a, 6d, the Full Dresa. : Se, 9d. to 30a, 
with words of each Song; also a copious List of Part-Sungs, &ec, Alexandra Corded Silks, Good in quality, specially well made, and unequalled, 
Postaye-free, £2 19s. 6d. Full Dress, 14 yards, 100 New Designs. Exgravings free. 


CRYSTAL WAREHOUSES, 61 ana 62, St, Paul's-churchyard. 
AMC rT and COMPANY, Proprietora. 


Masters, NEW, | FOR NOVEMBER. 


This silk is considered the richest ever produced at the price. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


Now ready, One Shilling (No. 59), 


4 it CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for NOVEMBER, With [lustrationa by George H. Thomas 
and George Du Maurier. 


CONTENTS : 
Arma‘ale. By Wilkie Collins, (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter L—The Travellers. 


SILKS, 
HECKED AND STRIPED, 


from £1 19s, 6d. the Extra Dress of 14 yards, 
Patterns free, PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Uxford-street, W. 


Fashionable Velvet Jack ets, 

300 New Styles, 3 to 20 guineaa, 
Silk Velvet Jackets, lined, 2 guineas, 
Elegantly-trimmed ditto, 24 guineas, 

Real Lyons and Genoa Velvet Jacketa, 


» 1L—The Solid Side of the Scotch Character, _ > i . 
* LIL—The Wreck of the Timber Ship, IN EVERY COLOUR, 5 3 guineas, 4 guiness, mand D guineas, 
Middle-Cluss E¢ucation in England,—Girla. L A I N GLA © fi s, AMOTT and COM BRR Y CRYSTAL WAREHOUSES, 


A Teéte-A-Téte Social Science Discussion, 


Wives and Duughtera. An Everyday Story. 61 and 62, St, Paul s-churchyard, 


RESSES, NEW, FOR NOVEMBER, 
All the New Styles and Material, 
7a, 6d, to 1 guinea Full Dress, 
‘The Castilian Cloth Dress, very serviceable, 
Stri) or Checked, 128, 9d. 
600 pieces French Merinoes, all Colours, 
ees 18, 94. to Se, 64. por yard. 
insey: 


from £2 15s. 6d. the Extra Diess of 14 yards, s 
(With = Miuatration.) Patterns tree,— PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 
Chapter X.—A Crisis, as 2 nen 
Tres Xi Making Friendship. 1N EVERY COLOUR. 
Seottish Farm Labourer, 
At Rest ROS DE LONDRES, 
£3 16a. 6d. the Fxtra Dress of 15 yards, 
Patterns free, —PELER ROBINSON’S, 108 to 108, Oxford-atreet. 
ALIK E. 3000 pieces Aberdeen 


Colonel Gordon's Exploits in China, 
8, 
B oTH SIDES da, 11d., 84, 9d., 10. Od, 148, O4,. 188, 94, Full Dress. 
£2 159, 6d, Full Dress, 14 yards. 


The Public Schools Report, (A Letter to the E¢ itor ) 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co,, 65, Cornhill, London, 
Levens Conded Silks, French Silks, Winseys, and the New Serge, 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 105 to 108, Oxford -street. Elegant Foreign Materials, 
ORIGINAL MAKE, 


e A R M A D A L 
MR, WILKIE COLLINS, maines to #4 guineas, 
rand Braided Skirts ready made, 
RISH POPLINS (wear guaranteed), 
from £2 94, 6d, Full Dress, 14 yards, 


is Commenced in 
188, 9d, to 3 guineas, 
Patterns free.—PETEK ROBINSON, 103 to 104, Oxford-street. 


E:” 


1 
the NOVEMBER Number Hundreds of Tam 
of the Patterns post free, 
AMOTT and COMPANY, CRYSTAL WARBHOUSES, 
61 and 62, St. Paul’s-churehyard, 


OIRES ANTIQUES.—SEWELL and CO. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
Just published, 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


DON QUIXOTE. 


EET ON’S ETER ROBINSON is now aclling have the largest Selection of 
a ee Oe Ree es" Wok Outre to i Tne lous, 
EW SILKS for BRIDAL WEAR in many oo ee ead en 


rue ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC 
MAGAZINE. 
With Supplement, One Shilling. 
O. BEETON, 


Compton House, Frith-street, Soho-equare, W. 
OVELTIES in CLOAKS for the Season, 


rich designs, 
Yatterns free, —PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 104, Oxford-street. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, YONS and GENOA VELVETS, BPE eo mg 
HE IL LUST Ra z E Log LONDON | * fastens fron PETEM MOMINSON, 103 to 10s, Oxtoni-stret. | SEWEGL ana 60., Compton Hous, Pith-strec, Soho, ; 
containing Fors and Batterfies, with deerriptive Letterprem by RRIVAL of WINTER FASHIONS. EW WINTER SILKS. 


Mra, Lankester, printed in ella | Leighton Brothers ; Twelve 
Fine-Art Engravings; Astronomi an of Remarkable 
Pienomena, with Explanatory Notes ; and ive Original Designs | every novel 
as Hendingeto the Culendar. collection of Velvet Mantles and Jackets, variously trimmed, at 

It contains also Liste of the Family of Great Britain ; the | prices from 3 guineas u wards, 
Quaven's Household ; her Majesty's Ministers; and Public Offices The beautiful woollen fabric Mont St. Bernard, Mort Cenis, 
unit Officers; London and County Bankers; Law and University | Snowflake, Astracan, and various others equally admired, bo.h in 
‘Terms; Fixed and Movable Fes: ivals ; Anniversaries and Remark- the mantle and jacket form, from 2 guineas upwards. 
able Events; Timee of High Water at London and Liverpool ; An immense choice of Jackets and Mantles made from woollen 3 
‘Tables of Stampa, Taxes, and Government Duties ; the Christian, | materials, manufactored last am: at from 21a, to 40a, 
Jewish, and Mohammedan Calendars; Astronomical ayinbore and | REAL SEAL PALETOTS,—A saving of 25 per cent can be effected 
Abbreviations ; and a considerable amount of useful and interesting by ladies purchasing at this early peiod, 


P. ROBINJON'S Stock of Winter Mantles is now replete with 200 Patterns—representing £20,000 worth of new goods— 
in shape, scyle, and material. A rich and valaable | forwarded post free, on plication to . 
NICHOLSON and CO,, 
50 to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London, 
Established 21 years, 


Yards New CHECKEDand STRIPED 
SILKS, at 1 guinea, £1 5s. 64, and 14 guines the Dress. 
Moire Antiques, from £1 19s, 6d. the Dress of 10 Yaras, 
wide width. 


information, rendering the ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK Jacketa, 27 inches at back .. e +» 7 guineas, Reversible Broché Silks, with tlowera the same on both sides, woven 
an acceptable and elegant companion to the library, boudoir, or Paletota, 34 Ps ee an oo 8 Pp on # new principle , all Cotours, 34, 644, yard, 
savegene. ° 37 ey . oo — we 0 * A large parcel of year’s Silks, from Is, 6d, to 4e, a yard, 
i UW lag ole MR Mag ALMANACK ie inclosed in an suanweavax win ny comand. the fall ; writ mos half their original prices. 
elegant cover, prin' colours, PROO E, large fe rite to } ILSON'S, 50 to 52, " rehyard, . 
5, Serand. and eotd by all Bookeallers and Newsagen! an On MEWS |p mobineun'e reputation fer ¢ PERA MANTGRS Nema Fs — 
A ns0n' OP: A ie thi 
s well sustained, the Stock ‘being larger and more varied than ever. Oo YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN 
Now ready, Always on hand will » found is pele om DRESSED ?—Boys’ Knickerbocker Suite in Cloth, Sees 
7 38. Jweful 
HE ILLUSTRATED PENNYALMANACK| = fervosn fom sea [a mewurement, and, 43 Hagrevingy of New Dreasos 


for 1865, post tnes-SICHOLSONS Paal 
containing Twelve Original Designs emblematic of the Monthi = hashes dese 
fumeross Engravings selected from the ILLUSTRATED LON DO 


OTICE OF REMOVAL —FAMILY WALKER'S PATENT BRIDGED 


NEWS, Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and Licenses, Ec) Remarkable MOURNING. —PETER ROBINSON begs resi jully to 
Events, Postage, Raul and o great varie useful and | announce that his General Mourning Business will be removed e NEEDLES thread easily; the ridge the eye 
interestiny Oxford-street, to thove very | dragging; they do the best wor! 


without fatigue, and with 
. pry pp meted ls, to 10s., of any Deater.—H. 


trade supplied by w: M. CLARKE, | early in November from 103 and '06 
a. Vickers Ange! 
reshara-street, London, 


Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; and l-court (172), icone 
Strand, hard, Nos, 256, 258, 260, 262, Regent-s reet, 


UN AL M Al N AC! K for 1865, full wot RENCH MERINOES at 2s, per yard, HOMAS'S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 

zs, pul on Thursday next, O~ double width, in all the new and beautiful shades of colour, Private Family use, Dreeamaking, &c. T will Hem. 

,ence,—N.B, The trade is requested to forward thatr overs imme- | Fine and soft wool being essential to the dyeing of brilliant ‘and | Bind, Braid, Gather, ‘Tack, Cord, &c. Tlustrated 5m Batak and 

diately, to ensure their supply. durable colours the Merino is decidediy the best article to select | Samples of the Work may be had on application to W. F, Thomas 
ea aE OY Se GE. OF ge EE ES for giving entire satisfaction. Every Lady would do well 10 send | 4d Co, 66, Newgate-street ; and Regent-circus, Oxford-stre t, 

ww not instant old, immediately for patterna—HARVEY and O0., Lambeth House, 


5 oat beat uns seitty Up” SHAKSPEARE, Westminster Bridge, 8 
, ridge, ; H OWARD and SON’S EASY-CHAIRS and 
EAD the FORTIETH ANNUAL TR ad them goolls 
REPORT of the BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, EAL ABERDEEN WINSEYS, best and | jamie quality and in erens vacate ae Sends Bornereather, 
Fustom-road, London, for 1865, Also, the Works of JAMES © widest, at 1s, Gd. per yard, and all the new Mixtures, in | Oxford-street, Designs and Eatimates free, : 
MORISON, the Hyqet. To be had of all the Hygeian Agents | Knickerbocker ditto, at 2s. Patterns free, 
‘broughout the world, REVEL AOE COs LAMOYN Hanes, Mevieelantes Revie, © EFORE YOU FURNISH HAVE AN 
IANOS FOR HIRE.— CARBRIAGE-FREE. HIS SEASON’S FASHIONS IN DRESS. fsor ESTIMATE from, or visit the Establishment of, BRANSBY 
Option of sat Landa of every des period. Ladies and the Public vane Lenten are respectfully in- | Uphol HERS, Saryat Festoan, end anmapleay flousa Parpuduens, 121 or 


‘The Jargon experiment London of every price. | vited to ins} ae, Assortments of the | 123, ¢ ; London. ‘Arms station 
P , Makere, 73, Bishopagate-street Within, E.C. lavect Movelvies in Dress, British and Foreign Manufacture, Ail’ goods werentgs eon Gcuvensl fuse to tev home in the 


5 ER Rich, Durable, and Cheap Dress Silk, Millinery Silka, Velvets, kingdom, Established 1823, 
Every new Style in Mantes tan Secon: in Velveta, Astracans, ASY g 
vi s ' 
and all materials. 


mises Intely occupied by Messra, Hodge, Lowman, and | incresible 
Walker, Alcester ; and 47, 


st MOORE snd MOORE'S, 106, street Wiis ASY-CHAIRS, SOFAS, and COUCHES 
new 
eantiy applied, which effects grand, pure, and deligheral quailty Pe lg Rad ea EL peed ran or PITAER ant SONS pele factory, ‘end Sa. Berkene-atrost a 
rdeen seya, from 5 |, wide w: i anu a a 
of tone thas stands . from Rightoon Guiness. | yin Sherine in all sho now CoMie foe ie Tide wide width, | Oxford-street, W. An Illustrated Priced Calalogue ‘sent post-free, 


First-class pianos for hise, on easy of P p, Jury 8 Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Trim: 
ional , Honourable mention “ good ona, 1s mings, Haberdas ao, 
Internati 1 Exhibition : Hi “for Fars of every deserigzion, wold in Bete or separate! iy. ~ 


cheap pianos,” Carriage-froe, a 1Zamily and Complimentary Meurniog. 
WO HANDSOME GILT FRAMES, glass | Pe" ™!l!iners and Drosmakers supplied with Cut Lengths at 


je 
and on. for the COLOURED PICTURES given Matching Orders carefully and prom; ttended to, 
with THE TeLUstuarkD LONDON NEWS: maple and rile, Sa. . Sensi 


HE NEW FILTER.—Dr. FORBES says: 

“Mr. LIPSCOMBE’S PATENT NEW FILTER is the only 
known method by which lead and lime are removed from drinking 
water, It is, therefore, » most valuable invention.” Can only be 
had at Mr. Lipscombe’s Filter Office, 223, Surand (three doors from 
Temple-bar), Prospectus free. 


each, At GEO, , 57, Drury 5 "s-lane, Close on at Four o’Clock, 
W.C, Established 1800, Ornamental Circular Frame for King- JAMES SPENCE and ©0., leeale and Retail Silkmercers, ' = 
fisher, 4s, Drapers &e, ,77 and 78 /St, Paul's-churchyard London. DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE 


NVITATION NOTE-PAPER, Retura Thanks mE SMEES’ SPRING M = A by using the celebreted UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
edged ancy- ATTRESS, 4d, and 64. each, 
N and black-bordered), f: bordered ’ 7 . 
aren uk papas foreign post papers, ati programmes, nara T Span Pater t,o Manufactured by J.C. Sion Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
Price f here, 


nurgered papers, omen told pees a the best quality at rom 25,, 

tag oS maf — al reer + | Regeived the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given to CANDLES, 

: = —— | Belding of say dessription, ot the International Bxbibision, 1808. CANDLE 8. — HNerMAJESTY’S 

rpapuane SEA SALT,— This article,|\)Nos0tmy- Report, page 6, No, 2906,and page} \_) GOVERNMENT USE FIRLDS’ PATENT PARAFFINE 
extracted from the “foaming billows,” isa boon to all who | “The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and mode | CANDLES. Soli everywhere. But see that J. C, and J. Fields’ 

wuld enjoy the invigorating off ‘of asea bath in the comfortable | rate in price.” beth, 


name ere on each packet,— Upper Marsh, Lam! : 
s cuiination 08 sienyle 0s 16 ie ingenious.” OVERS for FAMILY JARS, or Jare and 


beams He Smead by Ccomaicts every chins, ia tere eomesionie Tite | te te" cobaiael most respectable Upholsterers and Bold Preserves, Pickles astrations 
pprains, &e,— a everywhere, in containing 7 Ib., o rere i Cor 
vib, 28 1b, and upwarda Vroprie ons, ‘Hulman and Son, No 10, | Warehousemen, or wholesale ot the Mawufacturers, Wim, Smee pa and pin tone nog JENNINGS. Palnce-read Whart, 


Sons, Finsbury, London, F.C, Lambeth, §, Sample cap sent free for four stamps, 


SPACIAL NOTICK. 
HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
MPANY. 


CO! A 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. Established 1225, 
His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and QUE 
DEPUTY-GOVERNOR, one: 
The Right Hon. the Karl of ROSSLYN, 


APPROACHING DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The Seventh Division of the Company's Profits is appuinted to be 
made at Nov. 15, 1865. and all eres! now effected will participate, 
rs) Fand to be divided will be the Profita which have arisen since 

lov. 15, . 

A Policy effected befora Nov. 15, 1864. will not only partici 
the approaching division of profica, but will seeure sas year cain 
tional bonur, at all future divisions, over policies of a later date, 


‘The Standard Life Assurance Company is one of the 1 and 
most euccessfal of the Life Assurance Institutions of Great Britain, 

Its income exceeds 4:400,000 per annum, and its accumulated and 
invested funds emouns to upwards of 24 millions sterling. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
No 50, REGENT-STRERT, LONDON, W. 
Established 1805, 
eto Seems, fine 


Bonuses Declared, £1,451,157. 
Claims paid since the Establishmeat of the Office, £3,572,513, 


PRESIDENT—The Right Honourable Earl Grey, 
CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS—Frederi -k aire, Eeq. 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN—Richard Dawson, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR—John A. Beaumont, Eeq. 


The Profits, subject to « trifling deduction, are divided among the 


a of Bonuses added to Policies issued by 
HE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
Number | Date of Annual Sum Amount with 


of Policy.| Policy. Premium. Insnred, | Bonus Additions, 

én a £ £ «8 a, 

4718 1823 1st 15 10 5000 10632 14 2 
3924 182) 16564 «2 £000 10,164 19 0 
4937 1824 205 13 4 4000 9637 2 2 
2946 1818 iM 7 6 5000 9254 13° 5 
5795 18% w7 dl: C8 5000 9.253 5 10 
2027 1816 122 13 4 4000 8576 ll 2 
B44 1821 49 15 10 1000 2498 7 6 
788 1908 Ie 4) 000 2, 13°45 


1 827 
JOHN HODDINOTT, Secretary. 


(\ RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
87, Old Jewry, London, E.C, 
F, ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
or an Allowance of £6 per week while laid up by 
injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, or 
at Home, meng be pocred by an annual payment «f £3 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
For particulars apply to the Offices, 10, Regent-street ; and 64, 


Cornhill. WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 
wiACKS' SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 
ia as good for wear ae real silver, 

‘Table Forks (Fiddle Pattern—Per doz.) 110 0 andl 18 0 
Diseert ditto .. 4 ee eo ew 100, 110 0 


Table Spoons or oo o « 1100 , 118 0 
Dessert citwo .. on .. - 100,164 0 
‘Tea Spoons oe . oo. OWS , OW VU 


& Catalogues gratis, or ant-free. “Orders carriage-free per ih, 
Richard and John Slack’ 336, Strand, London, apes 


ARDNERS’ £2 2s, DINNER SEKVICES, 
complete, best quality. Illustrated Catalogues post-free. 

Gard , Manuf: . 4538, I 
Four dou frum Tralsigerqure oxic. 


DAM and CO’S DINNER SERVICES, 


of stone china, 108 pieces, £2 24, Several hundred servierw 
always on view ; tabie glasses of every description ; glass chan- 
deliers, £338, Vurties may furnish from the largest stock in Londun, 
at a saving of 20 per cent.—87, Oxford-+treet (near Regent-circus), 


ASELIERS in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulu, or 


Bronze,— Mediwyval Fittings, &c. A large assortment always 
on view. Every article marked in plain figurea—D. HULETT aod 
OO., Manufacturers, 55 and 56, High Holborn, W.C, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v, COGNAOG 
DY.—This celebrated old Irish Wh ivala she 
finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, pre ‘aad very 
wholesome, Sold in bottle, 3a, 8d. each, at mort of the respectable 
retail houses in London ; by the appointed agente in the principal 
powns in England ; or AY ~ at ot oped mes orp 
“Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 3 cuieaRe er 


1 doz, 20%, The above 
@, PHILLIPS and CO Dia 


UNN a MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 
per dozen, £7 4a, six dozen, £12 15s, juarter cask. 
Mail paid to any station in England. This wine vin found of 
superior quality, is sofs and old, and, though full flavoured, entirel; 

free from heat or the slightest approach to acidity.—Thos, Nann an 

Sons, wine, sy irit, and liqueur merchants, 21, Lamb’s Conduit-street, 
W.C. Price-lists on application. Eslablished 1801. 


l NDIGB ised LON — ORSON PEPSINE 
a palatable form adminis! ering this 

remedy for weak digestion, Manufactured by T, Morson and 
and 46, Southam: Russell-square. botties, 
He he oath Ferdas Lozenges, in t foot Is, 64., 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—-The MARCH 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now 
MACKIE TODD, tnd OO. at thelr New London Bridge Stores 
London Bridge, 8. = 


JooNtre BITT ERB. 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
the moet palatable and wholosome bitter in existence 
AN EFFIC(ENT TONIC, 
an unequalled stomactic, and « gentle simulant. 
Sold by Gr wera, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 30a. a dozen. 
Manufactured by ROBERT WaTERs, 
2, Martin's-lane, Cannon- street, Loudon, 
Wholesale Agents, k. Lewia and Co., Worcester, 


 SHOPKEEPERS, &c,— Wanted an 

Agent in every Town and Village for the Sale of A. G.'s 

Patent Safety Kuvelopes (at ls. pee gross), Cheap Stationery, Lady's 

and ger heap x _ and Cae tp Oe. 6d., and 44, 6d. por 
rors), Sample parcels sent on reve! and references, 

ARTHUR GRANGER, Toy Importer, 306, High Holborn, wc. 


OLMAN'’S GENUINE MUSTARD 
obtained the Only Prise Medal 


jon 

of the great celebrity of this Oil, Dr, LANK&sT! A 

Coroner for Central observes : i [dooms the ed iver Oak 

nder Dr. D# JONGH'S guarantee to be preferable to any 

other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficasy.” Sold only 

by Dr DE JONGHS Sole Consignees’ NSAI HAMSOMDY and 

®. 77, Strand, London ; ané Chemists, a 
“DEAN S4cm th Came, Sent, Beer, 

, for Fish, Steaks, Gi 
Bot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general 
reapoctable dealers in pine It fe anes ae nae we he 


Heading, uve Original dance Warehouse, All others are. spurious 


L : Printed and published in 
SMe crars ri moe arian 
THOMAS Fox, 2, Strand, 
NOVEMBER 6, 1864, 


